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ADDRESS  TO  THE  GRADUATING  STUDENTS. 


«Y  ritOF.    BENJAMIN  (^LUFF,  ,JK.,    rRlNCll'AL. 


.  Mv  Dear  Students: — We  liave  met  this  evening  in  iieeordauce 
^vith  the  eiistom  established  last  year  to  consider  subjects  of  interest 
alike  to  you  and  to  the  school;  from  which  you  are  about  to  graduate. 
If  [  may  be  able,  1  desire  to  impress  upon  your  minds 
in  my  remarks  some  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  a  teacher. 
You  are  about  to  enter  U[)()n  these  duties,  to  take  upon  yourselves 
these  i-esponsibilities;  to  launch  your  barks,  as  it  were,  and  brave 
the  dangers  and  risks  of  a  life's  voyage.  Be  assured  that  the  sea 
you    sail    is  not    entirely    free  from    danger-places.  There     are 

breaking  waves  to  engulf,  and  hidden  rocks  to  dash  you  to  piecc^s. 
Like  wise  seamen,  therefore,  you  should  examine  well  the  condi- 
tions of  your  ships.  Are  the  sails  in  order,  are  the  masts  strong  and 
well  braced,  are  the  ropes  well  fastened,  is  the  rudder  ca{)al)le,  and 
is  the  vessel  sea-w^orthy?  If  all  are  in  good  condition,  though  the 
winds  may  blow  and  the  waves  j'un  high,  the  desired  haven  may  be 
reached;  but,  if  a  single  essential  part  is  weak,  when  the  trial  comes, 
all  may  be  lost. 

He  who  aspires  to  become  a  teacher  must  needs  be  a    person  of 
unusual  (jualitications      Teaching  has  to  do  with    ttie    moulding  and 

shaping  of  eternal  souls.  The  teacher's  influence  is  not  for  this  life 
alone.  I)ut  also  for  the  life  to    come   in    eternity.       Hence  his    gi-cnt 

responsibility. 

In  the  annual   report  of  the    school    committee   for    the  city    of 


Ciimbridire  for  the  year  181K),  I   find  the  followinir:      '-We  c(>nsi(k'r 
your  vocation  second  to  none  other  upon  earlh.        A    school  teacher 
who  is  faitlifully  working   up  to    an    ideal    commensurate    with    the 
l)()ssil)iliti%^  of  the  immortal  beinirs   he  labors   with,    has    none    that 
enjoy  greater  scope  for  loftiest  influence  and  should   he    held,  there- 
fore, m  loftiest  honor/'     And  again:      '^Mnchis  now  required  of    a 
teacher  of  a  primary  school.     She  should  be  able    to    control  easily, 
winninir  obedience  rather  than    enforcin<r  it;  she  should   understand 
the  laws,  both  of  the    physical  and  mental  growth    of  the  child,  that 
she  may  do  no  violence  to  the  one  or  the  other.  Let  the  teacher,  so  far 
as  possil)lo,  study  the  special  nature  of  each  child,  that  she  may  adai)t 
her  methods  to  his  peculiar  wants.     Let  the  teacher  strive   to    create 
in  the  child  a  love  for  learning;  for  the  work    of  education   consists, 
chiefly,  in  giving  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  in    teaching  the  means 
of  m-atifyinfj  it." 

We  are  here  informed  of  the  ijreat  esteem  in  which  our  callin<r 
is  held  and  of  the  mnnerous  duties  required  of  us.  It  is  a  matter  of 
regret  that  all  do  not  hold  the  teacher  s  calling  in  sucii  high  esteem 
as  the  writer  above  quoted;  but  that  all  do  not,  in  fact  that  few  do, 
is  undeniable.  The  reasons  for  this  are  many.  In  the  lirst  place, 
the  world  is  just  coming  out  of  an  age  when  education  was  consid- 
ered the  special  heritage  of  the  few.  The  poor  neither  cared  for  nor 
claimed  it.  Further,  the  class  of  people  who  taught  schools  when 
they  l>egan  to  be  taught,  or,  rather,  who  pretended  to  teach,  were 
not  such  as  would  tend  to  insDire  respect.  Pre[)aration,  or  ((iialiti- 
cation  of  any  kind  was  not  reciuired.  hideed,  those  disqualified  for 
any  other  and  every  other  duty  in  life  were  often  put  in  the  school 
Ix'cause  of  their  discjualitication.  Hence,  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
were  associated  the  schools  and  the  lowest  gnule  of  humanity.  Another 
i-eason  is  found  in  the  general  conception  of  what  teaching  is.  lU 
many,  and  I  regret  to  say  by  some  calling  themselves  teaclicrs,  teach- 
ing is  thought  to  consist  simply  of  imparting  so  much  kuowledire  of 
arithmetic,  grannnar.  geograi)hy,  etc.,  according  to  the  recpiirements 
of  the  law  or  the  examining  boards.  What  a  low  idea  of  a  dignified 
[n-ofcssion!     Teachinir  is    much    nu)re    than    imi^artintr   knowledorc; 
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this  is  of  sec'onduiy  consideration.  It  is  training  and  developing  the 
faculties  of  the  eternal  soul,  according  to  eternal  and  well  defined 
laws;  and  this  power  to  ti'ain  and  develop  the  mind  should  be  the 
criterion  hv  which  the  teacher's  al>ility  is  tested. 

Let  nic  urge  you,  therefore,  you  who  aspire  to  become  teachers 
and  stand  l)efor(^  an  intelligent  l)eing  to  direct  the  development  of 
its  powers;  l)ei()re  entering  upon  your  duties,  conceive  a  high  and 
exalted  idea  of  youi  profession,  even  that  it  is  ^-second  to  none  other 
upon  earth." 

Martin  Luther  has  said:  "If  I  were  not  a  preacher,  I  would 
be  a  teach(n-;  indeed  I  do  not  kn(nv  which  is  better;^'  and  Horace 
Mann,  along  the  same  line  remarks:  ^^They  (the  clergy)  are  re- 
formers, I  admit;  but,  with  reference  to  anything  that  grows,  one 
right  former  is  worth  a  thousand  reformers."  '*A  perennial  ques- 
tion for  discussion,"  says  Prof.  Payne,  ''is  this:  IJow^  may  the 
teacher  become  a  right  former^  Of  what  spirit  shall  he  be  so  that 
his  work  shall  be  the  least  likely  to  need  reforming.^" 

If  your  studies  in  the  history  of  education  have  taught  you  one 
thing,  it  is  this;  that  a  (characteristic  of  all  the  great  etlucators  W'as 
a  high  conception  of  the  duties  of  their  calling. 

And  why  should  not  a  teacher  hold  his  labors  in  the  highest  es- 
teem^ Teaching  is  an  intellectual  art.  It  deals  lirst  and  foremost 
with  the  mind,  and  a  great  philosopher  has  said:  ''On  earth  there 
is  nothing  great  but  man,  and  in  man  there  is  nothing  great  but 
mind."  "What  sublimer  vocation,  then,"  asks  Prof.  Pavne.  "than 
to  be  the  conscious  and  skillfid  minister  to  the  mind's  needs  and 
aspirations  f 

The  teacher  must  be  a  scholar  and  a  student.  To  natural 
ability,  he  must  add  culture,  learning  and  discipline.  He  must 
know  more  than  the  text  books,  and  be  able  to  lead  his  pupils  into 
broad  and  rich  tields  of  knowdedge.  He  must  devotedly  apply 
himself,  that  he  may  inspire  devoted  application  in  his  [)upils.  In- 
deed, no  profession  re([uires  a  broader  qualification  and  a  more  ex- 
tended Held  of  learning.  "To  call  him  a  teacher,"  says  Prof.  IJ.dd- 
win,   '-whose    scholar.diip  is    rudimentary,    shallow    and     nebulous, 


whose  knowledge  i«  elementMiy,  crude  and  scanty  and  whosd 
notions  are  narruw,  bigoted  and  erroneous,  is  the  worst  of 
misnomers/- 

A  teacher  must  i)osse8S  tlie  abditj  to  impart  knowledge  to 
others.  Academic  information  is  not  all.  A  man  may  have  the 
^videst  range  of  knowledge,  and  a  mind  of  the  highest  culture,  and 
fail  as  a  teacher,  uidess  he  possesses  the  power  of  imparting  that 
knowledge  to  others. 

He  must  possess  a  strong  moral  character,  and  be  actuated  by 
pure  and  noble  mipulses.  Tlie  child  involuntarily  imitates  the 
teacher  and  drinks  in  the  influence  that  surrounds  him.  His  feel- 
inirs  partake  of  those  of  his  teacher,  and  his  ideas  to  a  certain 
deo-ree  are  cast  in  the  teacher's  mould.  If,  therefore,  you  Avould 
teach  morals,  if  you  would  inspire  youth  with  a  love  for  things  j)ure 
and  noble,  be  yourselves  moral,  and  love  i)ure  and  noble  things. 
Low-minded,  vicious  teachers  should  l)e  refused  admittance  in  the 
school-room,  for  their  work  is  worse  than  woi'thless. 

Further,  to  attain  the   highest    success,     a   teacher    must  l)e  a 
philanthropist.     Would  you  know  the  secret  of    Petalozzi's   success^ 
It  was  not  in  his  great  learning,  for  he  was  not    learned,  not  that  he 
was  a  great  philosopher,  though  he    was  a    philosopher;   not    in    his 
oreat  wealth,  for  he  liveci  in  alnect  poverty  all  his  life.         It  was    in 
his  ardent  love  for  humanity.       He   saw   the  wretchedness  and    de- 
i^aadation  of  the  i)eople    and    sought    to   relieve     them.       Political 
reforms  could  not  do  all;  there    must  he    reformation    in   ediu-atior. 
So  this   great  man  in  his  poverty  gathered  up  VMgrant    children  from 
the  streets,  and  became  their  teacher,  nurse  and   provider.       One  of 
liis  bioirraphers  gives  this  account  of    his  school:         ''There,     in    the 
midst  of  lii>  cbihlren.  he  forgot   that  there    was    any    world   besides 
his  asvlum.      And,  as  their  circle  was  a  universe    to  him,  so  was   he 
to  them  all  in  all.     From  morning  to  night  he  was  the  centre  of  their 
exi.^tence.      To  him  they  owed  every  comfort  and    every  enjoym  nt; 
and  whatever  hard;^hips  they  had  to    endure,    he    was  their    fellow- 
sutVerer.      He  partocik  of  their  meals  and    >lept    among    them.       In 
the  evening  he  prayed   with  th<Mn  before  they  went  to  be<l;  and  from 


his  coiiversatioii,  tlioy  dropjxvl  into  the  arms  of  slunihcr.  At  the 
first  (lawn  of  liirht  it  was  his  voice  tliat  calhMl  thcnn  to  the  risinn:  sun. 
and  to  the  ])raise  of  their  heavenly  Father.  All  (hiy  he  stood  amonij,- 
them, teaching  the  ignorant  and  assisting  the  helpless,  encouraging 
the  Aveak  an<i  admonishing  the  transgressor.  His  hand  Avas  daily 
with  them,  joined  in  theirs;  his  eye,  beaming  with  intelligence, 
rested  on  theirs.  He  wept  when  t^ev  wept,  and  rejoiced  when  they 
rejoiced.  He  was  to  them  a  fatlu'r,  and  they  were  to  him  as 
cliildren.'' 

Going  l)ack  in  history  a  few  years,  another  educat(»r  sliines 
forth  with  dazzlinir  briufhtness.  Comenius,  the  inconu^arable  Mor 
avian,  that  • 'venerable  figure  of  sorrow,  '  who  taught  and  labored 
for  the  <rood  of  mankind  under  the  most  aflverse  circumstances. 
Driven  from  his  home  l)y  the  inhumanity  of  man  toman,  he  pursued 
his  i)hilanthropic  work  in  foreign  countries.  Twenty  different  cities 
were  blessed  b^  his  schools,  and  twenty  different  text  books  that 
soon  found  their  way  into  every  civilized  nation,  and  blessed  every 
family  with  the  possibility  of  valuable  knowledge,  were  the  works 
of  his  mind.  Comenius  was  fyvvnt  Ijecause  he  was  actuated  by  an 
ardent  love  for  mankind. 

He  who  wrote.  "-O  men,  l)e  humane!  it  is  your  highest  duty;  be 
humane  to  all  conditions  of  men,  to  cverv  a^c,  to  every  thin":  not  alien 
to  mankind.  What  higher  wisdom  is  there  for  you  than  humanity? 
liove  childhood;  encourage  its  sports,  its  plcasuies,  its  loveable  in- 
>tincts.  Who  among  us  has  not  at  time?-  looked  with  regret  to  the 
age  when  a  smile  was  continually  on  our  lips,  when  the  soul  was 
always  at  peace  ('  Why  should  we  rob  tln^se  little  innocent  creatures 
of  the  enjoyment  of  a  time  so  brief,  so  transient,  of  a  boon  so  preci- 
ous, which  They  cannot  misuse,"  w<ms  actuated  by  the  highest  sent:- 
nient  of  philanthropy.  Kousseau  was  not  a  teacher,  but  he  was  an 
educator.  He  saw  the  misery  of  the  people,  and  was  passionately 
moved  in  their  behalf. 

W(»uld  you,  therefore,  young  teachers,  be<'oiiie  great  educators, 
beiK'factors  to  the  human  family,  and  assist  in  bringing  huina:iiiy 
higher  and  higher  up  the  scale  of  intelligence?      Emulate  the  life  and 
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labors  of  tlu'se  <rreat  and  irood  men.  Love  eliildren  juid  childhood, 
liove  your  profession,  and  saeritice  your  whoh?  life  to  its  recjuire 
Juents.      There  i.s  no  other  path  to  honorable  success. 

The  instructions  you  have  received  in  this  academy  have  armed 
you  to  a  certain  dec^ree  for  ])rv)fessional  labors;  but  do  not  feel  that 
you  are  now  at  the  end;  that  you  are  fnlly  e(]uipped  for  the  irreat 
recjuirements  of  your  life-work.  Your  studies  have  just  begun.  All 
that  school  can  do.  all  that  we  have  hoped  to  do  is  to  inspire  you 
with  a  worthy  icleal,  to  enthuse  in  you  an  ardent  "love  for  knowledge, 
and  to  point  out  the  way  by  which  this  knowledge  can  l)e  ol)tained 
It  is  left  for  you.  b^-  your  own  effort,  to  solve  the  problems  of  life; 
and,  however  successful  you  may  be,  to  whatever  intellectual 
hei<jlits  you  may  reach,  you  will  no  doubt  iind  that  every  day  brings 
with  it  new  recjuirements  and  new  responsibilities. 

And  now  that  you  are  about  to  leave  school,  and  for  the  last 
time  as  j)ui)ils  bid  gooddne  to  the  halls  which,  by  your  words 
uttered  from  time  to  time,  1  judge  are  dear  to  you,  let  me  say:  (io 
forth  as  men  among  men;  realize  the  great  duties  that  rest  upon 
you,  and  be  determined  to  discharge  those  duties  to  the  last  reijuire- 
ment. 

The  school  from  which  vou  (graduate  loves  you  with  the  fond- 
ness  of  a  parent.  And  now  that  yon  leave  her  parental  roof,  she 
fooks  upon  you  with  perfect  confidence,  as  she  places  in  your  hands 
the  keeping  of  her  reputation.  (),  be  true  to  this  most  sacred  trusti 
And  by  maintaining  before  all  the  world  the  principles  which  she 
lias  taught  you,  add  renown  to  her  i^ame  by  gathering  honor  to  your 
own. 

With  perfect  confidence,  then,  the  academy  sends  you  forth  into 
lii«  world  with  a  fervent  prayer  for  youi*  success,  and  with  lier 
choicest  bkssings  upon  your  heads. 
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NORMAL  DAY  EXERCISES. 


CLASS   PRESIDENTS    ADDRESS. 


HV    \V.   M.   .M'KKXDKICiv. 


]\[i:mbkks  of  the  Class  of  'i)2  : 

ydhnr  St adenU  and  1^ r lends. — My  mastery  of  the  huinun  hui- 
i/n;ii>o  is  so  imperfect  that  even  on  ordinary  occasions  and  subjects. 
1  tind  difficulty  in  expressing  my  thoughts  and  feelings.  1  never 
ielt  so  keenly  the  poverty  of  speech  i:s  I  do  on  this  momentous 
occasion.  The  honor  you  have  conferred  in  electing  me  to  th;s 
important  ofiice,  I  sacredly  cherish,  hut  it  is  with  an  almost  fearful 
realization  of  my  inal)ility  that  I  attempt  to  perform  this  duty 
recpiired  hy  yon  at  my  hands. 

We  have  halted  in  our  march  of  progress  for  a  short  time  to-day  to 
set  the  first  mile  post  of  an  important  iind  interesting  era  in  our  lives, 
an  era  destined  to  he  among  the  brightest,  if  not  the  brightest,  in 
our  mortal  career.  In  this  short  mile  the  termination  of  Avhich  \vc 
have  reac^hed  to-day,  what  precious  memories,  endeared  to  ns  by  the 
fond  associations  they  call  forth,  lay  strewn  along  its  wayside  I 
What  clusters  of  love's  undying  tendrils  have  entwined  and  threaded 
its  golden  trackway! 

1  see  in  the  class  of  '02  young  men  and  young  women  just  en- 
tering without  '•conditions'' the  arena  of  active  life.  We  cannot  say, 
to-day.  that  our  labors  are  campleted. 

"Virtue,  not  rolling  suns,  the  mind  niaturcs 
TlKit  life  is  loni;-  th:it  answers  life's  urcat  end." 
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There  is  a  secret  somethinc:,  whisi)ering  from  the  liicMeii 
chainl)ers  of  the  heart,  that  our  iisefiihiess  extends  farther,  ay! 
thi'oiigh  the  portals  of  the  grave  where  human  glory  ends;  for  tlie 
^pirit^al  training  we  have  received  within  these  walls  inspii'es  us 
with  a  Christian  hope  that  plants  our  feet  upon  that  path  wiiich 
lead?5  to   Celestial  glory  in  the  i)resc-nce  of  our  Father    and  our  God. 

The  future  of  this  class  will  he  better,  l)righter,  grandtn",  for 
the  careful  instruction  it  has  received  from  teachers  whom  we  have 
learned  to  honor. 

Other  classes  will  cjme  and  tro;  this  hall  will  he  honored  with 
similar  intellii>:ences  that  will  delve  into  the  rich  mines  of 
knowledge,  in  search  of  the  precious  jewels  of  wisdom,  as  we  have 
done.  More  l>y^  them.  j)rol)al)ly.  shall  be  accom})lished  in  a  shorter 
time,  as  better  facilities  and  ()j)portunities  shall  be  offered;  but  this 
reservation  must  be  made,  none  will  enjoy  a  greater  })orti()n  of 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  that  comes  as  a  result  of  hard  stutly  and  pro- 
lontred  effort;  none  Avill  look  with  a  jxreater  ])ride,  with  a 
greater  retrospect  of  joy  on  their*  labors  in  the  i>.  Y . 
Academy  than  the  class  of  '92. 

All  honor  then  to  you,  m\'  felloAV  classmates,  who  amid  the 
toils,  the  cares  and  excitements  of  Ji  season  of  strujijzle.  have  rescued 
the  golden  hours  of  youth  from  i)lea^ure  and  frivolous  pastime,  and 
have  set  to  the  world  a  glorious  example  of  intellectufil  courage 
and  progress. 

Another  day,  and  that  word,  • 'farewell, "  pronounced  witli  such 
reluctance  by  parting  friends,  will  be  said,  and  many  of  us  will  en- 
list at  (mce  as  soldiers  to  tight  life's  stern  l)attles,  where  so  many 
fall  vanipiished  and  so  few  are  crowned  with  the  laurel  wreath.  Fain 
would  we  remain  with  thee,  our  Alma  Mater,  gladly  would  we  coii- 
linue  our  labors  in  thy  halls,  but  duty  bids  ns  go;  yet, 

"Wh<n'(!'cr  we  roam,  whatever  strange  realms  to  see 
Our  liearts  untrain(!le(l,  will  fondly  turn  to  thee." 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  CLASS  OF  '92. 


BY  IRENA   B.  MENDENHALL. 


Fei.lovv  Noii.viAr.s:  -Tlie  history  of  the  chis»  of  '92  is  the 
iu'iirhtest  that  has  ever  entered  the  Academy;  it  is  as  the  history  of  n 
day  that  has  passed  quietly,  pe^ce  ully  awa^^  Not  even  a  cloud  in 
the  sky  has  hid  for  one  moment  the  bri<2:ht  sim,  which  has  even 
now  reached  the  zenith  of  its  strenirth.  May  it  not  set  until  it  cat> 
hcisaitl  of  eajh,  "Well  done  th  )U  g  >od  and  faithful  servant;  th;>u  h:t^t 
been  faithful  over  a  few  things,  I  will  make  thee  ruler  ovei'  many 
things;  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  ihy  Lord .'" 

Ill  fact  the  day  has  been  so  pleasant,  I  fear  the  history  was  not 
made  for  the  historian,  and  1  know  that  the  historian  was  not  n)adc 
for  the  history.  When  we  beheld  our  dear  old  building,  down  by  tht' 
depot,  all  concluded  that  none  were  attracted  hither  by  its  a|)pear- 
ance;  neither  was  it  ties  of  friendship,  for  we  were  nearly  a)'- 
strangers. 

Thanks  to  Time  aud  lovin^ij  associates,  we  are  not  strauiJ^ers  nov'. 

What  was  it  that  drew  us  together?       The  hope  that  we  might 
attain  to  something  higher;  the  desire  to    equal    those  whose  attain- 
ments we  admire;  the  determination  to  advance   morally,   intellectu 
nlly.  and    spiritually,  thatti.ially  we   might  be     useful  to    mardvind. 

We  felt  to  learn  more  of  Him  who  blesses  us  with  knowledge, 
gives  unto  us  reason  and  judgment;  endows  us  with  the  expecting 
forces  of  faith  and  kindles  the  spirit  of  mail  to  action. 

With  these  same  nol)le  rnotivtss  and  aims  in  view,  150  prospec- 
tive Normals  gathered  August  17,  1891,  at  the  B.  Y.  Academy, 
being  the  largest  class  that  ever  entered  the  Academy. 

To  commence  with,  we  were  freshmen.  We  would  bbish  if 
we  thought  we  were  such  fresheys  as  we  see  about  us  this  year. 
And  yet  there  must  be  some  likeness  between  all  freshmen. 

Here  vre  are  reminded  of  the  poet  who   writes: 

"Oh  wad  8unie  pow(3i*  the  giftie  gie  us, 
To  see  oiirsels  as  ither.s  see  us." 


AVi  11  extracts  from  our  dass  poem  of  this  year  Ix-  quotrnl  in 
years  to  comef 

Th:)y  tell  us  that  at  that  time  there  was  w  surprising  degree  of 
uniformity  amonjr  us,  examples  of  either  extreme    bei  iir   notieeal)l\' 

laekiii<r- 

We  can  soareely  aei{uiesee  with  that  statement  as  we  now  look 
(U'er  the    clawss. 

Either  some  nmst  have  been  smarter  than  others,  or  some  eon- 
formed  too  strictly  to  the  instructions  given  by  the  professor  when 
he  said,   ''Do  not  ovcu-work  yourselves.'' 

When  Professor  Cluti'  viewed  with  a  ei'itical  eye  the  mairnitnde 
of  knowledge  that  the  would-be  Normals  })ossessed  and  gave  each 
liis  merited  grade,  some  were  heard  to  sigh  and  sa\',  "Of  all  sa<l 
Avords  of  tongue  or  pen  the  sacMest  are  these,  it  migld  ha\  e  bcMMi/" 

The  class  l)eing  thoroughly  organized,  aetual  Avork  in  the  course 
of  theory  began. 

Notes,  elaborated  upon  by  the  able  professor,  aided  us  in  oui* 
study. 

First,  we  considered  the  definition  of  education,  followed  In  \\w 
history  of  the  education  of  nations,  and  the  educators. 

Discipline  and  the  duties  of  teachers  was  the  last  subject. 

Everyone  is  better  al)Ie  to  realize  than  1  am  to  enunieiatcr  th<' 
advantages  gained  by  being  permitted  to  take  the  Practice  class,  and 
under  the  (*yes  of  skilled  critics,  put  into  practice  the  metho«l> 
taught  os- 

l>ut  I  must  not  weai-y  y(»u  with  facts  well-known  to  all. 

Prc-sh  in  t.ie  m<Mnory  still  lingers  the  pleasuiv  aftorde<i  to  all 
at  the  festival  and  ball  given  on  Founder's  Day. 

The  real  treat  of  \\\v  day  was  President  Cannon's  address.  II  •« 
portrayed  to  ns  tlu'  sucei^ss  of  a  useful  life  !)y  narrating  the  historv 
i>f  our  revered  benefactor.  Iirigham  Yoiujg. 

Here  must  be  mcntioneil    Tke     NonnaL     a  paper    ])ublisbed  l>\ 
the  class;  it  undoubtedly  reflects  credit  n[);)i\  the  editors  and  the  cla.> 
r\>   a  whole, 

Xol  to  the  siudent-  aIon(^   li;ts     its  eobuniis    iujparted     val<j;drl 
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intormjitioii  hut  to  knowledge  .seekers  elsewhere. 

Christinas  vacation  quickly  passed  tiway  and  we  returned,  not 
as  strangers,  hut  as  true  friends.  Some  had  become  such  w%*irin 
friends  that  they  sought  a  quiet  corner  where  they  might  express 
their  friendship  for  eaeh  other  unobserved.  .\  magnificent  new 
t)uilding  was  ready  tor  us  to  enter,  but  each  one  felt  that  they  couhl 
not  h*ave  their  (h'ar  old  school  house  without  a  last  farewell. 

In  conformity  with  this  desire  all  met  at  the  old,  yet  dear  build, 
ini;-;  dear  on  account  of  the  pleasant  memories  that  will  ever  l>e 
associated  with  it. 

It  was  with  feelings  of  reverence  that  we  gazed  for  the  last 
time  upon  the  then  barren  walls  and  empty  rooms  of  the  st nurture 
that  had  provided  a  home  so  long  for  us. 

Within  those  walls  principles  had  been  taught  unto  us  by  he- 
loved  teachers,  that  would  never  be  forgotten;  seeds  sown  that  w  ill 
brino:  a  bountiful  harvest  in  vears  to  come. 

Although  we  hesitated  to  leave  the  old,  our  hearts  bounded 
with  joy  on  entering  the  new. 

Our  highly  esteemed  prindpd.  Dr.  K.  G.  Maeser,  was  calle<l 
to  perform  a  mission  in  which  h(^  could  not  confine  himself  entirely 
to  the  B.  Y.  Academy,  l)ut  must  propogate  his  methods  and  infiu- 
(lice  over  the  entire  system  of  Church  schools.  He  is  "absent.  I)ut 
not  forgotten."' 

Benjamin  Cluff,  Jr.,  B.  M.  I).,  succeeded  him  to  the  principal's 
chair,  Jaimary  4,  1892,  and  the  school  has  made  rapid  progress 
under  his  proficient  guidance.  To  us  nuist  be  given  the  honorof 
first  organiziuix  the  Paedagogium,  an  organization  l)ased  upon  high 
educationa'  principles,  and  made  valuable  by  instructions  given  un- 
der able  lecturers. 

The  free  Normal  school,  established  this  year  by  the  L.  1).  S. 
church,  will  be  the  source  by  which  many  will  he  able  to  |)rocui'<'  an 
education. 

Early  in  the  spring,  the  legislators  favored  us  with  a  visit;  and 
for  a  brief  hour  the  assembled  Academy  was  ])ermitted  to  drirk  in 
wisdom  from    their    countenances.        We     I'enicinber    one     speaker 
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o8peciMlly;he  began  by  remarking  that  we  were  tlie  most  intelligent 
Hudience  they  had  visited  during  the  day.     (Loud  apphiuse.)        Im 
agine     the  chagrin  when  we     learned    that     tliey  had  just     returned 
from  the  Insane  asylum. 

The  next  event  was  the  visit  of  President  P^liot,  of  Harvard 
i-oUege,  who  said  nice  things  in  a  nice  way.  Following  his  visit 
was  that  of  Dr.  Gordy,  of  Athens,  Ohio.  He  gave  us  a  series  of 
lectures  on  political  parties.  The  only  thing  that  marred  Dr. 
(lordy's  visit  was  the  ever  conspicuous  present  Gillian,  with  his 
facial  expressions,  gesticulations  and  faulty  elf orts  to  sing,  *-My 
Country  *Tis  of  Thee,'-  etc.,  a  t^ong  he  had  perhaps  heard  but  never 
learned. 

The  work  of  the  present  class  has  never  been  su'passed.  Marked 
and  rapid  progress  has  been  characteristic  of  it.  There  are  some 
among  our  numl)er  who  promise  to  become  exc^ellent    t'jachers. 

The  training  school  has  been  a  source  of  great  advantage,  lirst. 
for  the  educaticmal  principles  and  gems  of  thougiit  given  by  tlu* 
critic  teachers;  second,  for  the  experience  the  students  have  gained 
by  pursuing  it. 

Although  we  think  we  know  each  other,  scMnelimes  we  are  mis- 
taken, and  if  any  mistakes  have  arisen  in  your  minds,  they  may  l)e 
erased  by  the  following  statements  that  liave  been  given  to  your 
liistorian  by  the  individuals  themselves  in  answer  to  some  questions: 

Brother  Robison  writes:  -^The  most  popular  young  lady  is 
not  in  school.  I  am  not  sure  as  to  what  I  will  do  durmo-  vacation. 
Kxpect  to  ask  President  Smooth  advice." 

Our  prognosticatof  is  trying  to  makt^  the  present  very  pleasant 
for  Brv>ther  Olson;  we  leave  it  to  her  as  to  their    future. 

Two  young  ladies  whisper,  -'•We  think  the  young  unmarried 
teachers  arc  the  most  [>opular  young  men  in  school.  But    I  nnisi 

not  tell,  for  Cora  and  Ida  wouhl  not  like  it   very  well." 

1  will  let  .Miss  John  tell  her  little  story  in  herown  words:  --Mn 
full  name  is  Miss  Ada  John;  1  am  18  years  old.  It  has  cost  me  i?(;.", 
lo  (;ome  to  school.  During  vacatior»  [  am  i^oing  to — —  but  never 
mind.  '^ 
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Mivss  Keller  repli(58  with  a  inatriinonial  air.  "I  ani  sin<:^le,  1ml 
liO  years  old;  intend  vioiting  the  temple  during-  vacation.*' 

brother  Lon  will  uat  attend  school  next  year;  expect  to  teach 
in  Deseret;  he  will  have  only  one  })npiL 

Miss  Ryan  is  a  tirni  believer  in  the  })r()verb.  ••Where  there's 
a    will  there's  a  way." 

When  Brother  Roberts  was  a>^ked  to  sinof  his  favorite  song,  he 
replied,  ••!  sing:  my  favorite  t(MioiU^  but  sweet  Violet,  sweeter  than 
all  the  Roses." 

Brother  Magleby  is  21  years  old,  has  white  haii*  and  bine  eyes. 
;nid  is  not  eng.igc^d.      I  remind  the  girls  that  it  is   Le;ip  Year. 

I  can  now  announce  to  the  cLass  that  Miss 'I'horne  will  go  t() 
Manti  next  siunnier. 

Miss  McArthur  thinks  ().  W.  Audelin  the  most  |)opular  voung 
man  and  wishes  that  he  was  a  ba(;helor  instead  of  Bachelor  of 
1  )idactics. 

Brother  Booth  says  he  was  a  good  boy  u})  to  '2  years  old.  but 
forlvids  any  reference  to  him  after  that  time.  IJe  ho})es  to  teach 
next  year. 

According  to  the  answers  passed  in,  Miss  l)etta  is  the  most  ])op 
ular  young  lady,  and  our   [>resident,  the    most  poj)ular    young    man 
ill  the  c'ass. 

As  for  our  orator,  he  was  bi)rn,  and  did  scvci'al  other  thinos 
that  Demosthenes  did,  and  promises  to  gain  a  name  nearly  as  great. 

Class  of '92,  the  pages  of  yuur  history  aiv  as  stainless  as  the 
beautiful  snow .  Olea  fought  the  fight  !io  n(;i)ler  than  you,  but 
victory  has  crowned  your  etforts;  he  suffered  death. 

We  have  attained  a  high  stanthu-d  of  lionor,  let  us  maintain 
that  standard  to  the  sacrifice  of  all  else.  .Vnd  as  down  life's  path 
wi*  tread,  let  us  live  vso  as  to  be  retspected  by  the  good   and    wise. 

Forget  not  one  Imk,  nor  let  on<;  spot  of  the  cljairi  of  friendship 
th Hi  binds  us  together,  be  broken  or  tarnished. 

Adieu,  until  we  meet  aii^ain. 
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THE  TEACmEK. 

ORATION   BY    B.  S.   HINCKLKY, 


Mr.    Chdu'iit'tn,   Ladies  and    Gentlemen: 

VvAAMw  Sti:i)Knts: — Grateful  for  the  lioiioi-  receivtHi  at  yowv 
haiuls.  1  keenly  >«ense  my  inability  to  adaijuately  a<;(|uit  myself  of 
this  (listinii'uished  (hity. 

Thest*  faces  Ix^fore  me  beaming  with  the  sunlight  of  intelligence 
bespeak  a  favorable  future.      In  the  wonls  of  Longfellow: 

All  Mre  architects  of  fate, 

Working  in  these  walls    c>l'  time; 

Soine  witli    massive  deeds  and  great^ 
Some  with  ornaments  of  rliyme. 

The  world's  history  has  ever  been  the  history  of  her  grent  men: 
everv  ai^e  has  furnished  fearless  leaders;  evei-y  nation  has  produced 
))r()ud  sons. 

We  view  with  pride  the  works  of  the  irondianded  Cronnvell: 
his  task  was  a  bold  and  a  bloody  one;  behold  the  invincible  son 
of  destiny.  Napoleon  Bonaparte  striding  through  Europe  over 
])rostrate  potentates  and  powers;  conquering  tyrants  to  become  a 
i>reater  tyi'ant;  view  the  ambitious  Alexander  putting 
the       Persians        to     fiight      upon     the    field       of     Arbela;  sec 

the     dauntless    I>conidas     at     the     j)ass    of     Thermopylae;     behold 
(yaesar  with  his  nrmy  upon   the  banks  of  the  Rubicon. 

These  are  men  whose   deeds  have  rhundered    through  the  ages: 
men  whose  graves  are  l)edecked  with  the  laurels    of    concjuesf,    men 
miirhty  in    mortal    missions.         But   greater  than    he  who    felt     thr 
world  with  the   i-oar    of  drums,  the  thunder    of  camion^;    the  light- 
jiinir  of  swoi'ds  and  bayonets-   is  he  wdio  honoi's  the  title  of  teacher. 

The  conquei'er  moves  in  a  march;  he  stalks  on  Avith  banners 
tU  ing,  shouts  rending  the  air,  guns  thundering,  martial  music  peel- 
ino-  to  drown  the  shrieks  of  the  wounde  1  and  the  lamentations  foi- 
the  slain.      His  pathway  is  strewn  with  death   and  desolation. 


Xow  k't  \is  I/O  to  the  l;ii,<l  oi"  crudilii  n  -to  {\iv  |)i  ivilogtd  soil 
vi  (iioi't'c—  into  !ii(i('  >YMit;i.  celeliralod  t'"rits  dosciplim^  and  nuinly 
virtiios;  into  l)riHi;int  Athens  jihonndiiio-  in  poets,  artists,  historians 
and  phih)soph(Ms.    "Look  u[)on  that  pirttire  and  u[)on  this." 

What  gave  to  the  days  (jf  Perieh^s  their  glorv  ^  Socrates  with 
Ids  genius  of  interrogation;  l^hdo,  with  his  doscipline.  Aristotle  with 
his  philosophy. 

In  proud  France  who  wei'e  precursors  c»t' the  Kevohition^  Who 
caused  the  blood  to  circuhite  through  the  cold  and  lifeless  vein  of  her 
constitution^  Never  did  .she  tind  security  until  the  ••Declaration  of 
lie    Rights  of  Man"  W(M-e  placed   within  the     lunnhle     liunds    of    the 

t  teacher. 

In  the  nddst  of  miserv  and  in  the  shadow  of  soirow  there 
ai)i)cared  in  the  far  oil'  land  of  Switzerland.  Fe>stalo///i,  a  man  })re- 
eminently  ureat  hy  reason  of  his  un(]uench}il)le  love  for  hiinianitv. 
his  ardent  self-sacritice.  his  devotion  to  education.  lie  loved  the 
])eople  t)assionately,  he  knew  their  sufferings — and  war  or  ill-will, 
pain  or  poverty,  turned  him  not  from  his  uiixiety  to  relieve  thcMu. 

Consecrating  a  life  of  No  years  to  this  lahor  of  love  and  .self- 
sacritic",  his  dust  slee})s  heneath  tlu'  silent  sods  of  Wertenburg, 
but  his  init)erishable  prece})ts  still  live.  The  glory  and  sunshine  of 
his  work  has  radiated,  and  ti)-day  almost  every  social  body  within 
tlur  eondnes  of  civilization  feel  the  beat  and  im|)u!sr  of  his  warm 
lieart.  The  seeds  of  his  work  were  sown  in  the  virgin  soil  of  this 
fair  Territory  by  liis  distant  l)nt  devout  discit)le,  Karl  (1.  Maeser 
I  long  may  he  live  to  bless  mankintli.  Such  are  the  teachers  \vho 
fe(d  the  divinity  of  their  calling  —who  are  willing  to  forego  more 
lu(rati\<'  and  less  trying  occu[iations  for  tlie  sake  of  mankind.  Such 
are  they  who,  with  noiseless  steps,  led  the  vanguard  of  civilization, 
••who  sow  seeds  by  the  wayside,"  ''who  cast  bread  upon  the  water." 

The  age  which  gives  birth  and  honor  to  the  most  men  of  this 
charncter  is  the   most  blessed. 

Such  arc  men — men  deserving    the  glorious*  title    of  teachers 
(if  mankind. 
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Wliere  ifci  langiKiiiY!  rich  enough  to  paint  their  virtues f  \\'here 
is  marble  white  enough  on  which  to  earve  their  names? 

"The    highti?  by  those  uwu  ronched  ;ind  kept. 

Were  not  attained  hy  sudden  tbglit; 
But  they,  while  their  eoinj)an)ons  slept 

Were  toiling  n])\vard  in  the  night." 

The  teacher's  calling  is  a  high  and  holy  one;  he  njeditate^  and 
prepares  in  secret  plans  that  bless  the  world,  he  pursues  his  humi>'U" 
})ath  steadily  and  earnestly — opening  to  light  the  recesses  <)f 
ignorance,  dissipating  darkness  and  despair  witli  sunlight  and  ghul- 
ness.  Hio  way  IqiuU  to  triumphs  more  glorious,  to  laurels  more 
imperishable.  Society  cotdd  not  rewai'd  him  who  devv)tes  his  life  to 
this  service  for  all  that   he  docNs. 

There  is  no  fortune  to  gain  in  the  ditHcult  duties  he  perfoiin- 
destined  to  encounter  the  injustice  and  ingratitude  of  ignorance:  Ix- 
woidd  oft  tiuies  grow  weary  and  wouhl  perhaps  succumb  did  he  not 
draw  his  strength  and  courage  from  some  superior  source.  A  pro- 
found sense  of  the  moral  importance  of  his  work  sustains  and  ani- 
mates him.  The  divine  pleasure  of  having  served  men  and  secretly 
contributed  to  their  good  becomes  the  noble  reward  which  his  e<»n- 
science  ahme  can  give.  To  the  eye  of  faith  the  inevitable  halo  th.it 
shall  enshrine  the  memory  is  forever  present,  cheering  and  sweeten- 
ing toil  -compensating  for  [)rivation. 

In  a  word,  he  works  for  man  anrl  looks  to  (^od  for  his 
leward . 

The  teacher  is  in  the  {)ositi()n  tlie  most  ])otenti;d  for  good  or 
evil   of  any  i)ublic  one  the  world     affords.  There    is    no  spot  on 

earth  so  '•l)lg  witli  fate"  as  that  within  the  four  walls  of  the 
school  house,  and  only  those  like  you,  my  fellow  stu<lents,  skilled 
and  educated  with  large  and  loving  bearts  should  dare  aspire  to 
reign  within  its  hallowed   precincts. 

Legislatures  may  decree  that  schools  shall  be  established  in 
every  locality  of  the  Republic  —may  persuade  or  compel  all  children 
of  school  age  to  enter  therein.  Systems  the  most  perfec^t  may  be 
formed;  methods  of  the  greatest  {)OWers   may  br   elaborated;    but  all 
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in  vain  unless  the  teacher  is  there  true  to  his  toilsome  task.  He  is  the 
true  charaeter-huilder,  entrusted  with  spirits  divine,  new  from  the 
nurseries  of  heaven.  Then  let  him  lay  with  care  the  foundalioii 
in  the  mind  of  the  child,  that  the  temple  may  rise,  polished  and 
heautitied  worthy  of  the  immortal  spirit  whose  outward  manifesta- 
tion it  shall  he. 

When  tlie  vision    of  <leath    stands  near,  such  a  course  breathes 
sweet  consolation    to  his  departing  life,    and    each     worthy  teacher, 
i-esting  from  his  liibors.  bequeaths  a  memory  to  the  generations  whotyi 
works  have  blessed  and  sleeps  beneath  this  blessed  epitaph:      -'One 
in  whom  mankind  lost  a  friend  and    no  niai  grot  rid   of  an  eneniv's.  ' 


CO-EDUCATION  OF  THP:  SEXES, 


BY    LOUISE   KELLER. 


"O  !  we  live .  O  !  we  live , 

And  this  life  that  we  conceive 
Is  a  strong  thing  and  a  grave, 
Which  for  others'  use  we  have 
Duty-laden  to  remain, 
We  are  helpers,  fellow  creatures. 
Of  the  right  against  the  wrong: — 
W^e  ar«f  e;irnest-hearte'd  teachers 
Of  tlie  tral-h  thtit  niaketii  strong." 

One  of  I  lie  most  important  features  of  the  ideal  American  cul- 
le^re  is  ihc  co-education  of  the  sexes.  It  is  inevitable  that  the  hijjh-' 
est  schools  of  learniu"'  will  find  it  not  onl\  desirable  but  necessarv  t«> 
grant  their  privileges  to  each  on  the  same  footing,  because  of  their 
excellent  intiuence  upon  one  another  and  upon  the  morals  ma]  mtm- 
^(^rs  of  the  academic  conimunity. 

It  can  b(^  found  that    women,     as     a    class,  are  equal  to  mvu  m 
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oapacity  and  enthusiasm;  that  as  teachers  and  students,  they  are 
capable  of  rapid  advancement  and  distinguished  success;  that  the 
consideration  of  health,  in  many  cases,  need  create  no  decisive  objec- 
tion to  their  reciting  in  the  same  classes  and  listening  to  the  same 
lectures  with  boys  and  young  men;  that,  although  the  proportion  of 
studies  for  the  two  sexes  may  differ,  yet  there  are  not  a  few  women 
who  are  capable  of  excelling  in  manly  studies,  and  not  a  few  men 
who  are  feminine  in  tastes  and  pursuits;  therefore,  co-education  in. 
rroduces  a  variety  of  study  into  the  school  curriculum. 

The  presence  of  the  two  sexes  is  advantageous  to  the  maimers 
and  morals  of  each,  and  in  every  institution  ladies  may  properly 
attend  upon  occasional  classes,  and  we  find  her  glowing  with  en- 
thusiasm and  confidence  of  youth. 

We  must  submit  that  the  experience  of  many  generations  has 
brought  the  majority  of  men  and  women  of  every  (Jhri^tian  com- 
munity to  the  deeply  rooted  conviction  that  ir  is  not  salutary  for  the 
morals  and  manners,  for  the  tastes  and  associations,  for  the  affections 
and  the  imaginations  of  either  sex,  that  they  should  associate  with 
one  another  in  large  communities,  in  ways  of  unreserve,  Avhen  freed 
from  the  powerful  restraints  of  the  household,  and  the  associations 
of  home  as  they  must  in  college  life.  For  these  conditions  thert^ 
are  formal  rules  which  must  be  enforced.  l*ut  the  occasion  for 
those  restraints,  which  have  moulded  our  mannta^s  into  modefcty,  is 
})ermanent. 

Would  this,  our  '^Temple  of  Learning,''  the  noble  institution 
founded  l)y  Brigham  Young,  be  on  the  same  moral  and  refined 
eminence,  as  we  find  it  to-day  were  there  not  coeducation?  Besides, 
what  knowledge  of  character,  what  insight  into  sympathy  and  com- 
patibility >riay  we  not  hope  to  find  among  young  people  who  have 
met  in  the  august  presence  of  wisdom  and  science,  who  have  assisted 
each  other,  not  alone  in  thti  bewildering  dance,  but  'n  noble  opera- 
ticmsof  intellect,  in  unravelling  the  problems  of  the  ages,  in  build- 
ing the  structure  of  the  social  world. 

It  has  been  said,  perhaps  truly,  thatco  education  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances,  is  t(>  make  tiie  men  more    feminine  and  the 
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women  ini)iv  mm  like.  Whether  this  is  true  or  not,  it  remains  true 
tiiat  were  womanliness  in  the  character  or  manners  of  our  women  to 
suti'er  soil,  or  harm  by  any  well-meant  theories  of  co-education,  the 
loss  of  the  country  and  t.ie  world  would  be  poorly  compensated  by 
any  other  g:iin,  and  would  be  a  loss  from  which  the  country  and  the 
world  would    f)e  slow  to  recover. 

Then,  let  us  come  to  a  loftier  stand. 

Educate  the  future  wives  with  the  future  husbands.  Give  the 
two  in  common  the  highest  enjoyments  and  the  happiest  memories. 
**Then  shall  the  marriage  wreath  crown  the  pair  in  its  true  human 
dignity,   never  to  be  displaced  or  lost. " 


CLASS  HUMOR. 


BY  J.  W.  BOOTH. 


Mr.   Ohairman,   Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

Two  months  ago  when  the  Normal    association  met  to  elect  the 
speakers    for   this  memorable  occasion,     I    w^as    nominated    ''class 
humorist.'"        I  protested    against    such  distinguished    honor    being 
thrust  upon  ine,  on  the  ground  that  the  man   who  fills  this  most  re^- 
})onsil)le  position  should  be  ruentally   equipped,    and    not    one  whose 
comical  qualities  are  seen  only  in  his  face.     I  then  nominated  Mr.  (). 
W.  Andelin,  a  gentleman  whom,  it  seems  to  me,  possesses  superabund- 
ant talents  for  a  humorist  in  every  way,    shape  nnd    form — wit.  wis 
dom.  and   lack  of  beauty    combined.        My    objections     were    vottnl 
down  and  1  now  see  the  calm,    deliberative    judgment    of    that    as- 
sembly was  based  upon  the  theory  that    things   over-done  are  worst 
thnn  partial  failures. 

r  desire  this  morning  to  give  a  brief    repoit  of   th«    vt^ork   dont; 
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ill  vsciiool  the  past  year, and  the  gaeat  discoveries  made  by  some  of  the 
leading  students.  I  presume  the  principal's  re{)ort  will  deal  with  ail 
the  minor  points,  nndctherefore  I  shall  mention  only  a  few  general 
studies.  During  the  middle  part  of  the  school  year,  a  few  students 
I)ecame  very  desirous  of  entering  the  new  practical  grammar  class, 
held  in  the  oflSce,  at  very  irregular  times,  under  the  efficient  teach- 
ing of  Professor  Cluff.  I  will  venture  to  say  that  no  other  students 
in  school  remember  with  such  vividness  the  lessons  taught  them,  as 
do  those  who  constituted  that  class.  Their  muids  were  concentrated 
(>n  the  subject  at  hand,  and  close  attention  was  given  to  nil  the 
teacher  said. 

They  studied  only  the  simple  sentence  and  they  got  it;  well. 
if  they  failed,  after  a  fair  trial,  to  get  that  sentence  it  meant  for 
them  retention  in  the  school;  but  if  they  did  get  it.  it  was  su,speu«lon. 
liud  the  moment  they  got  that  simple  sentence,  liberty  was  given 
them  to  pursue,  if  desired,  the  study  of  the  compound  sentence  of 
tine  and  imprisonment  under  his  Honor,  Judge  Blackburn. 

One  of  the  most  famous  discoveries  in  the  history  of  the  world  was 
recently  made  in  the  Domestic  Science  class  by  that  rising  scientist. 
Wm.  E.  Rydalch.  This  genius,  announced  to  the  class  (me  morn- 
ing  that  he  had  discovered  per[)etual    moticm. 

Time  would  fail  me  to  explain  the  whole  theory  of  the  work. 
l)ut  it  was  based  upon  the  principle  of  bending  a  river  into  a  curve, 
so  as  to  have  it  empty  into  its  own  source. 

Wonderful  progress  has  been  made  by  the  class  in  English 
literature.  This  was  clearly  demonstrated  the  other  day  when 
P»rother  Warner,  the  poet,  came  to  his  teacher  and  asked  for  some 
classical  work  that  he  might  feed  his  developed  intellect  on  thf 
most  precious  gems  of  literature. 

The  professor,  realizing  his  wants,  gave  him  a  copy  of  Web- 
ster's Common  School  Dictionary,  and,  after  cartfully  perusing  its 
fascinating  pages  for  more  than  a  week,  returned  it  and  confessed 
that  he  was  much  delighted  with  the  style,  the  language;  and  the 
>lriking  alliterations  of  the  work,  but,  to  save  his  soul,  was  uuabh'  to 
get  the  run  of  the  story. 


In  physiology,  one  thiii^^  is  woriliy  of  m*?ntioii.  In  stn(l\  iiiL*" 
the  siil)jec-t  of  the  hnir.  Brother  Bean  has  invented  a  plan,  and  per- 
formed the  experinienral  demonstration  (»f  transfoi'minir  a  pomoa- 
(lonr  into  short  rin<jlets  by  means  of  ciirlin<j:  irons.  Thai  same  ^^mi- 
tkMmm  also  recommend"^,  as  a  hygienic,  exercise,  the  game  of  guinea 
pig  (hiring  the  noon  half-hour. 

It  would  be  doing  an  injustice  to  the  Rhetoric  class  not  to  men- 
tion the  good  resulting  from  that  study.        Its    influence    is   felt  far 
and  wide  and  especially  on  the  subject    of  letter-writing.        I  picked 
up  a  letter  the    other    day  under  the    chair    of  ujy    seat-mate  and  I 
will  read    it  to  you  to  prove  what  t  have  just  said. 

It  would  seem  that  the  young  man  had  recently  written  a  lettei" 
in  the  very  latest  style,  and  strictly  in  accord  with  rhetorical  prin- 
ciples, and  this    is  the  reply: 

^•MoNKOK,  May  !•>,   Ls92. 
/>d//  i'e'M    Jacob : 

•^Without  multiplying  words,  I  hasten  to  infornj  you  that  your 
pri'posal  is  accepted. 

Mamma  is  so  deliijhted  to  think  \()u  are  soon  to  be  one  of  the 
family.  She  says  we  can  have  the  two  rooms  up  stairs  and  the 
summer  shanty.  Pa  has  promised  us  old  Whiteface.  1  think  youi,- 
letter  was  so  nice;  it  seemed  just  like  reading  a  novel.  You  tell  me 
to  name  the  day,  but  we  can  settle  on  that  when  you  come  home, 
(iive  my  kind  regards  to  the  teachers  and  all  the  old  students  wiio 
w<  nt  two  years  ago.  Anxiously  waiting;  I  am  ^vours  soon  and  for- 
ever thereafter'.  Makia.  " 

The  gentlemaji  to  whom  it  is  addressed  can  have  the  epistl<» 
l>y  calling  on  me  after  the  meetins;. 

Brother  J)unyan  has  also  passed  successfully  in  rhetoric  and  is 
now  prepared  to  make  poetry  to  order  on  very  reasonable  term*;. 
He  sells  according  to  his  own  measure,  but  you  get  about  seven  or 
eight  feet  for  live  i^ents.  ]:)erhaps  less  than  that,  for  all  of  Ids  sam- 
ples so  far  have  been  marked  with  much  less  scMf^e  than  feet. 

Spe('ial  mention  should  be  made  of  some  of  our  self  inacie    parli-: 
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ineritarians.  Ample  opportunity  has  been  afforxled  them  to  display 
their  skill  in  this  respect  and,  ani  Brother  Moiisley,  above  ail  other-, 
tleserves  unbounded  credit  for  his   work. 

Talk  about  Speakt  r  Reid,  and  Speaker  Chisp,  and  Speaker  See,2- 
miller,  hut,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  let  me  tell  you  thatl'rom  this  hour 
the  same  breath  that  shall  utter  the  })raises  of  these  men  must  lisp 
with  them  the  name  of  Joseph  Mousley.  Three  weeks  ago,  as  that 
gentleman  was  carrying  home  the  arm  of  a  young  lady,  he  xety 
politely  made  that  proposition,  which  every  handsome  young  man 
expects  will  be  carried  w^ithout  debate.  The  girl  was  iruich  delighted, 
but  said  the  decision  could  not  be  made  imtil  her  father  i-eturned 
from  England,  and  of  course,  to  speak  in  a  language  consistent  with 
the  young  man's  profession,  styled  the  proposition  a  ' 'previous 
question.'' 

Late  that  night,  to  their  great  surprise,  the  farther  arrived,  :n\d 
the  next  day  this  embodiment  of  "Roberts  Rules  of  Order"  presided 
over  a  mass  meeting  in  which  some  very  important  busi.iess  wa< 
being  transacted.  During  the  session  the  young  lady  arose,  and  in 
a  very  persuasive  tone,  called  for  the  '^previous  question." 

The  chairman's  bleeched  moustache  turned  swarthv  by  (contrast 
and  his  uneasiness  startled  the  whole   audience.      Pie  finally  got  con- 
trol of  himself  and  said:  Tt  will  take  a  vote   of    tw^o-third8     ma 
jorityto  bring  up  a  question  out  of  its  natural  order,  and  the  young 
lady  and  I  wmII  act  as  a  committee  to  investigate  by  next  meeting. 

The  political  question  has  nearly  been    forgotten   in    the   school 
by  this  time.       The  only  difference  now  between    the  two  parties    i< 
that  the  Republicans  style  themselves    as  being    a  party    of  million 
aires,  who  won't  put  on  trimps,  while  the  Damjcirats  define  them   as 
A  party  of  million  tramps  who  can't  put  on  airs. 

Since  the  completion  of  the  new  academy  building,  the  institu- 
tion has  made  ra})id  strides  to  reach  perfection  as  far  as  modern 
science  would  permit.  The  electric  light  has  been  put  in  operation, 
the  waterworks  have  been  brouo'ht  into  the  buildmor.  the  heatinir 
a[)paratus  has  taken  the  place  of  the  old  stove  and  the  telephone  is  now 
at  our  command;  and  in  order  that  they  may    be   fully   appreciated. 


A  prodigious  leap  in  rotn)gre.s.si()n  has  been  mjide  in  regard  to  our 
inaiK->erviee.  Instead  of  the  rapid  system  of  the  world  to-(Jay.  the 
AcaderuY  has  adopted  the  (dd  B.  Y.  Express  Carrying  Co.  of  18.57. 
and  let  the  contract  to  .hdius  Anderson,  whose  i^ehedule  time  is  as 
follows: 

Mail    leaves     Library     at 1 1  a,  nu 

Reaches  sidewalk  • ' 1 1 :13  a.  m. 

Hank  corner         -• 11 :45  a.  m. 

Post  Office  '^ 12:07  p.  m. 

and   returns  late  in  the  afternoon. 

A  special  certiticate  in  surgery  has  been  awarded  to  Brother  N . 
P.  Nelsen.  who  proved  iii-  .superior  knowledge  of  the  liuinan  struc- 
ture, the  other  night,  when  his  lady  friend  inquired  if  his  arm  was 
not  cut  of  place  Ele  immediately  explained  to  her  entire  satisfac- 
tion the  number  and  kinds  of  joints  in  the  arm,  and  that  it  was  cap- 
able of  making  such  a  ciu've  without  the  sliglitest  pain. 

You  will  perhaps  wonder  why  some  of  the  ladies  have  not  been 
personally  complimented,  but.  hidies  and  gentlemen,  1  can  tell  you 
that  I  have  had  an  eye  on  them  for  over  six  months  and  haven't  seen 
one  thing  among  them  all  worthy  of  the  slightest  mention,  (such  as 
1  make).  Before  closing,  I  desires  to  take  upon  myself  the  duty,  in 
l)ehalt  ol"  the  faculty  and  every  student  indivddually  and  collectively, 
of  expressing  our  sincere  thanks  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  the 
beautiful  landscape  gardening,  tlie  lawns,  the  shady  evergreens  and 
the  fancv  iron  fence  with  which  they  were  g^oino;  to  decorate  the 
!>lock. 

Their  spirits,  indeed,  were  willing,  but  when  it  came  to  digging 
tlie  {)ost  holes  their  flesh  was  weak. 

I  thank  you,  ladjcs  and  gentlemen,   for  your  kind  attention. 


m. 

8()>iGS  OF  THE  PASSIONS- 


BY'    H.    M.    WAKNI:R. 


I. 


'Twas  eve.     A.  crimson  glory,  stretching  far. 
Grew  dim  till  but  remained  before  the  night 
Its  somber  curtains  drew,  a  strip  so  bright, 
It  seemed  the  gate**  of  heaven  were  left  aj«r. 

Fresh  breezes  blew.     Upon  their  bosonis  Vxvnu!. 
Were  sounds  subdued:-  a.  far  off  tinkling  b^ll. 
A  call  scarce  heard,  so  faint  it  ro«e  and  f^ll, 
And  e'en  the  cuckoo'?*  crV;.  quaint,  tad,  sind  loin. 

Contentedly  tlie  bullfrog  croaked  his  song 
That  fell  in  cadence  harsh  upon  the  ear; 
But  ever  and  anon  he  stopped  for  fear^ 
A K  .some  wayfarer  slowly  trudged  alonjj;. 

!Sweet  odors,  too,  came  wafted  on  the  breeze; 
Each  riower  shook  hi»  tiny  i>erfumed  head 
And  scattered  wide  this  wealth  as  \i  it  said: 
"My  secret  art,  dear  world,  is  hut  to  please!." 

The  shades  grew  dee peiij^  then  the.star*  begay» 
To  peep  and  blink  as  if.  they  seemed  Xq  say: 
''  'Tis  now  the  hour,  coine  fairy  spritebr  inyi 
Enjoy  your  freedom  free  from  siin light "s'bjhV. 

'Twas  such  an  hour,  and  su«h  a  pleasing  dci'ite 
I  thug  beheld,  one  not  to  be  defined; 
Then  such  strange  thoughts  kept  weaving 

through  my  mind 
With  swelling  gusts  and  lulling  rests  between. 
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Reclining  on  my  couch,  1  mused  the  whilo 
These  ev'ning  sounds  kept  measure  with  my  hi'^nt. 
Ay  oft  with  some  sweet  music  teardrops  start, 
80  these  did  now  my  wayward  thoughts  beguile. 

Like  summer  showers  quietly  they  knocke<l 
A  gentle  patt'ring  warning  first,  then  fast 
And  faster  still  and  faster,  till  at  last 
My  brain  seemed  almost  in  a  tempest  rocked. 

Amid  this  flood  of  thoughts  tumultous,  soon 
Strange  music  as  of  voices  ne'er  ere  heard — 
'Twas  like  and  3'et  more  sweet  than  that  of  )>ird — 
(^ame  floating  in  as  floats  a  breeze  of  June. 

I  listened,  then  without  a  warning  word. 
A  vision  stood  before  me,  fair  as  day; 
And  round  her  shone  in  many  a  whitened  ray, 
The  moonlight  glimm'ring  through  the  curtain 
stirred. 

I  feared  not,  yet  no  word  could  I  essay; 
But  as  one  sits  in  awe  and  wonderment, 
Amazed  with  doubts  and  liopes  and  wishes  blent, 
\  gazed  upon  this  face  of  sunny  May. 

A  happy  smile  that  one  could  almost  feel 
Played  round  her  parted  lips,  where  teeth  pure  wliite 
Shone  through  and  glistened  in  the  rich  Buoonlight. 
And  a  flush  suffused  seemed  o'er  her  cheeks  to  steal. 

A  face  of  classic  mold,  and  golden  hair 
Hung  loose  in  waving  folds  down  to  the  waist, 
While  round  her  hung  with  true  artistic  taste, 
A  e;au7y  robe  of  white,  her  arms  left  bare. 

'Twas  not  a  figure  niemory  could   tract' 
In  words,  though  language  as  a  stream  should   flow: 
Yet  such  it  was  that  one  could  feel  an<l  know 
Divinity  was  stamped  upon  its  fa<ie. 
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!'he  music  so  subdued,  and  yet  so  plain 

(rrew  louder  till  the  secret  I  discerned — 

For  in  her  eyes  a  passion  deeply  burned 

And  from  ber  lips  poured  forth  this  niollow   sivitin  - 


II. 


1  come  from  a  palace  of  marble 
Where  want  and  distress  are  unknown: 
Where  acts  of  distrust  and  dishonor 
Are  reaping  the  harvest  they've  sown. 

I  coroe  from  the  homes  of  the  humble 
Where  brows  tell  a  story  of  toil; 
Where  joy  reigns  supreme,  and  contentiuout. 
Is  mingled  with  fruits  of  the  soil. 

I'm  old  as  the  race,  and  I  carry 
The  secret  of  happiness  here 
For  ev'ry  true  man  and  true  woman, 
Although  I  cause  many  tear. 

In  the  homes  of  all  peoples  and  nations, 
I  carry  my  secret  of  joy; 
To  blooming  young  hearts, aiid  the  ^secret 
Is  better  for  two  to  enjoy. 

But  the  rich  in  their  pride  often  seek  m*? 
And  ask  for  my  treasure  with  gold: 
But  I  cheat  them  with  sorrow — my  secr*?t 
Can  never  be  bartered  or  sold. 

Then  the  pure  and  the  true  and    brave    htMited 
Have  filled  to  the  brim,  running  o'er. 
Their  cup  of  delight — a  foretasting 
Of  draughts  from  some  heavenly  shore. 

My  story  is  known  the  world  over. 
E'en  by  those  first  parents  who  fell; 
So  old  and  yet  new,  for  'tis  ever 
The  same  pleasing  story  to  tell. 
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But  beware  aiortal  man  of  a  danger — 
My  story  was  written  above, 
And  tlious^ands  of  sensual-minded 
Are  wrecked  on  the  ccean  of  love. 

Farewell, — but  remember  this  warninjf 
And  this  God -given  largCvSS  defend; 
More  saered  than  titles  of  honor 
Or  the  kind  words  or  kiss  of  a  friend. 

8he  ceased  and  vanished;  but  the  music  still 
Kept  ringing  in  my  ears  a  sad  refrain. 

0  how  I  longed  her  voice  to  hear  again 
And  once  more  all  my  soul  with  music  till! 

8trange  wish,  but  so  it  was,  no  human  power 
E'er  filled  my  soul  with  such  ecstatic  fire; 
Which  still  within  kept  leaping  higher,  higher. 
And  swelled  the  throbbing  current  of  the  hour. 

But  soon  there  burst  into  my  view  again 
A  scene  that  quenched  the  fire  within  me  quite. 
A  face  with  eyebrows  black  as  gloomy  night. 
Eyes  flashing  green  that  told  a  secret  pain. 

1  trembled.     Such  a  face! — the  mouth  was  set 
And  down-drawn  formed  a  hateful  wicked  smile. 
The  deep,  knit  brows  portended  thoughts  moBt    vile 
Hissed  forth  in  tones  T  never  shall  forget. 


III. 

I'vtt  seen  her  oft  before, 
She  who  hut  passed    yon    d(K»r 
A  moment  since;  for  I 
Creep  at  her  heels  and  spy 
And  tear  her  castles  down. 
Down — O  I  love  to  frown 
At,  and  blast  all  her  love  so  fair 
She  with  the  golden  hair! 
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O,  bridle  me  if  you  can 
Thou  vain,  conceited  man! 
For  your  honeyed  words  I  hate. 
And  your  love  can  never  sate 
The  burning  in  my  breast. 
There's  never  an  hour  of  rest 
For  me  when  the  human  heart 
Is  free  from  my  burning  <lart. 

1  follow  the  world  around; 

And  wherever  love  is  found, 

You  may  know  I  am  lurking  near. 

And  with  words  and  looks  I  sear 

Young  hearts  in  blooju,     J  curse 

Their  happiness,  aye  worse, — 

i  sink  their  souls  in  hell, 

With  a  horror  no  tongue  can  tcllf 

Beware!     O  man,  beware 
Of  her  golden  locks  of  hair, 
And  her  smile  so  wond'rous  sweet! 
For  she'll  tread  you  'neath  her  feet. 
And  her  smile  will  turn  to  scorn! 
Such  beauties  are  to  adorn — 
Poor  man!     Can  you  never  se«! 
They  are  never  meant  for  thee? 

I  gc*,  but  remember  thou 
This  warning  I  give  you  now. 
Trust  not  her  loving  words, 
As  ulle  as  songs  of  birds; 
For  they'll  lead  you  on  and  on 
Till  the  last  faint  hope  is  gone. 
Though  bright  to-day  may  be, 
You  will  end  in  misery. 

Agair!  1  w;is  .tlone.     The  jn<M)tjlight  plMytd 
In  many  a  daru;ing  ring  the  carpet  o'n. 
I  felt  n^lieviid  to  see  the  face  no  more. 
And  wondered  soon  at  tht*  impression   made 
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Thu-«  ]<Hig  1  sat,  the  night  vviivd  mui-murcd  low 
And  stirred  the  leaves  into  a  sound  so  drear. 
Like  a  distant  roaring  ocean  to  my  ear, 
Aiul  haokward  waved  th(^  hran<*bes  to  ;nid  fro. 

1  <;losed  my  eyes  to  better  sense  the  scene, — 
When  suddenly  the  curtain  Hew  aside 
An<i  'neath  the  lifted  sash  came  side  1)V  side, 
A  j«)lly  pair  as  T  had  ever  seen. 

A  inej'ry  face,  all  smiles  seemed  tit  to  hurst 
With  pent  up  mirth,  as  round  as  any  moon. 
And  most  as  bright.     Both  hands  he  raised  anoni\ 
Then  clasped  his  shaking  sides  in  y)leasure  nicrsc  d. 

Th(^  ot)ier  calmer  was,  j^et  cheerful  still. 
And  cast  approving  glances  at  his  glee. 
8o  like  they  were  that  one  could  but  agre«» 
Together  long  they'd  traveled  up  life's  hill. 

Uight  briskly  forward  tripped  the  sprightly  pair — 
lie  round  and  plump,  a  real  jolly  elf; 
Sh<'  nothing  lacking  of  a  form  herself — 
Thus  rang  their  voices  on  the  evening  air. 


IV. 


liotti. — We  come,  we  come!     O  give  us  room 
That  we  may  merry  be! 
We  drive  away  despair  and  gloom. 
Our  souls  are  blithe  and  free. 
Our  hearts  are  light, 
Our  faces  bright; 

We  put  despond  and  care  to  flight, — 
A  jolly  pair  are  we. 

//'*. — My  friend,  perhaps  you'd  like  to  know 
What  we  are  doing  here. 
We've  come  to  cheer  jou  up  a  bit. 

i 
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So  pray  then  have  no  fear; 
We  love  to  see  true  happiness 
Beam  out  fromev'ry  face; 
We  love  to  see  a  cheerful  smile 
All  countenances  grace. 

Both,. — We  come,  we  come!     O  give  us  room,  etc. 

She. — And  now  we  go,  dear  stranger  friend; 
But  ere  we  part  from  tiiee, 
Just  take  to  all  your  many  friends 
This  sage  advice  from  me: 
*'Be  not  in  haste  to  court  despair; 
But,  smiling  work  away, 
A  cheerful  heart  will  alwayj*  win. 
However  dark  tlie  day." 

Both. — We  come  and  go,  we  must  have  roont 
That  we  may  merry  be, 
Where'er  we  go  we  banish  gloom 
As  you  may  plainly  see. 
We  laugh  and  sing 
At  everything, 

What  matter?     Pleasure  is  our  king, — 
A  jolly  pair  are  we. 

The    curtain  stirred,  they  were  no  Ioniser  there — 
A  gleam  of  sunshine  swallowed  in  a  cloud  ; 
Yet  somehow  in  my  ear  kept  ringing  loud; 
Tiie  words,  'Hie  not    in  haste  to  court  despair." 

Lit(^!     What  is  life,    but  sunshine,  shades  and  tears 
To-day  we  seem  so  near    the  happy  goal, 
To-morrow  lost  amid  the  mists  of  dole. 
All  mingled  with  the  doubts  of  future  year*. 

Ho  long  I  sat,  the  air  grew  damp  and  chill. — 
Deep  lost  in  thought  till  struck  the  solemn  hour: 
Sleep,  balmy  sleep  had  lost  its  mystic  power, 
The  air  was  hushed,  the    room    was  de.ithlv   still. 


Then  stole  before  me,  robed  in  somber  hue, 
A  figjurti  whose  expression  foils  my  pen. 
I  feel  it  now,  yet  not  as  I  did  then; 
A  fa<^e  that  from  njy  heart   deep  pity  <lre^A^ 

Eyes  upward  turned,   hands   clasped  as  if  in  pruy^^r 

But  such  a  look  of  anguish!  1  could  feel 

In  that  one  look  of  wo(?,  a  mute  appeal, 

Which  soon  broke  forth  in  tones  of  deep  <lespjiir. 


V 


A  cup  of  woe,  filled  to  the  bitter  brim; 
O  weary  days  and  nights  of  ceaseless  care! 
Drenched  is  my  soul  with  sorrow  deep  and  dire; 
Would  that  a  ray  of  hope  might  pierre  the  clouds, 

Ijong  is  the    way — the  rugged  path   of  life, 
Ever  beset  with  thorns  and  marsh  and  mire; 

Then  step  where'er  I  may  my  feet  I  pierce, 

Or  slip  into  the  slough  of  dark  despair. 

Then  tell  me  where,  O  where  may    Hope  be     found* 

Where  is  the  fruitful  land  of  fond  delight? 

Where  may  I  rest?   Can  rest  to  me  be  given. 

That  for  ©ne  hour    I  tnay  <?scape  life's  miseries? 

With  life    comes    i)ain,    through     every    cluingc    of 

youth, 
Pleasure  is  chilled  with  some  recurring  wound: 
Into  the  current  swift  at  last  we're  borne — 
Into  the  surging,  seething  sea  of  life. 
i->ometinies  a  light  shines   through  the    rising  mistK. 
Sings  us  of  hope  and  bids  the  heart  have  cheer; 
But  scarce  we've  turned   toward  the    shining   shor.? 
Till  shadows    fall  and  hide  it  from  our  sight. 
And  so  I  struggle  through  the  midnight  gloom, 
Haply  the  hours  may  bring  a  rising  day; 
Haply  I  do  not  hope  against  all  hope; 
Heaven  may  grant  me  still  some    sweet  repose. 
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The  wind  begun  to  luurinur,  aoh  and  siglt, 

ily  guost  ^Wi\ii  gone,  ati  hour  passed  away. 

AHother  and  jinolher  till  the   day 

Drew  near,  and  brightened    all  the  eastern  >ky 

A  song  of  joy  then  fell  ui)on  my  ear. 

It  roused  me;  to  the  window  quick  I  went, 

And  with  my  beating  heart  sucb  music  blent 

In  song,  that  drove  away  mH  doubt  and  tear. 


VI, 

Hope  on  ,  dear  heart,  be  lt)rave; 
Fear  not,  but  breast  the  wave. 

Look  to  the  shore; 
Battle  the  surge  aside. 
Conquer  the  rolling  tide. 
Whatever  may  betide 

Hope  gleams  before. 

From  hills  and  valleys,  se^e 
How  all  the  shadows  flee — 

Morning  appears. 
Dear  heart,  t^en  courage  take; 
One  more  brave  effwrt  make: 
Heaven   will  not  forsake. 

Banish  your  fears. 

Welcome  the  morning  ligl»t, 
See  what  a  glorious  sight 
Spreads  o'er  the  world. 
Why  should  the  heart  l>e  sad. 
When  earth  and  sky  look  glad. 
In  robes  of  splendor    clad? 

Night's  flag  is  furled. 

So    dawned  the  day,    and  so  my   vision  iled— 
Fhni  with  the  shades  of  night,  but  often  yet 
It  all  comes  back — how  can  I  e'er  forget — 
i;omes  back  like  long,  lost  voices  of  the  de.nl 
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VII. 

Deur  friends:  I  close,  and  now  you    know  the  rest — 
1  only  wisli  to  say  to  all  "good  bye." 
Take  my  best  wish,    and  know,  that  I 
With  honest  heirt  have  tried  to  do  my  best. 

Where'er    we  go,  may  ev'ry  heart  be  true 
To  all  the  sa.cred    ties  tliat  bind  us  here; 
Be  faithful  to  our  God  and  school  most  dear, 
My  fellow  cla^s-mates  all  of  '92. 

What  straggles  deep  within  no  tongue  can  tell. 
And  I  would    our  hearts  this    sadness  might  forego; 
For  when  I  chisp  your  hands  I  feel  and  know 
How  sad  it  is  to  say:     "Farewell,  farwell!" 


PROGNOSTICATION. 


BY    MAY    BELL   THUKMAN. 


Forty  years  have  passed  away  and  what  of  my  class  inates  ol 
'92?  Has  kindly  Fate  decreed  to  each  that  lot  which  he  had 
wished  for?  I  will  call  on  Madam  Fame,  perhaps  she  can  give  the 
longed-for  information.  Yes,  here  1  am  conversing  with  that  old 
withered  and  wrinkled-faced  dame.  With  whose  name  shall  I  hegiit 
my  inquiry?  Whose  hut  that  of  our  orator  of  course,  Uryunt 
Hinckley,  now  a  hardy  and  most  corpulent  ba(diel()r,  vvliose  clothe-- 
are  all  made  to  order.  I  am  surprised  to  find  J>rv,  of  all  men  nu 
married,  nnd  Wonder  how  he  could  possibly  be  anything  so  ex- 
tremely distasteful  as  a  [)rosy  old  bachelor,  but  a  still  voicr 
whispers,  perhaps  it  isn't  his  fault.  But,  by  the  way^  he  isn't  so  very 
prosy  after  alL      In  him  we   behold  our   ideal    orator    and  statesman 
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standing 'neath  his  native  crags,  declaring  in  the    old     musical     mikI 
thrilling  voice  the  principles  of  Democracy. 

Mr.  Andelin  is  running  the  ''Scipio  Independent."  Of  course 
his  paper  is  better  than  the  London  Tlmcs^  or  at  least  some  of  his 
assistants  and  particular  friends  have  remarked  as  much.  His  Latin 
phrases  are  thrown  about  in  great  profusion,  and  among  a  certain 
class  he  is  considered  as  a  perfect  master  of  that  language.  He  and 
his  Avife  have  lonij  since  been  separated,  and  he  now  holds 
himself  up  to  the  highest  bidder. 

i  seethe  walls  of  a  palace  gleam  in  the  distance,  and  I  incjuirc 
as  to  whom  this  mansion  may  belong;  madam  informs  me  that  its 
mistress  is  Cora,  Groesbeck  no  longer.  She  sweeps  through  her 
stately  halls  with  all  the  grace  of  a  queen.  At  present  she  is  xi^vy 
busily  eno^aiifed.  Her  v<)un<j:est  dauiirhter  has  recently  made  her 
debut  in  society  and  the  excitement  of  the  season  is  at  its  height 
You  certainly  would  not  think  Cora  sixty  years  old.  She  is  still 
beautiful.  A  matronly  look  replaces  the  shyness  of  maidenhood, 
but  she  retains  her  youthful  appearance,  though  silver  threads  are 
seen  among  the  gold. 

Mr,.  Woodward  died  of  old  age   some  fifteen  years  ago. 

Mr.  Gowans  makes  a  splendid  husband  and  father.  Any  day 
you  might  call  at  his  happy  home  and  hear  him  singing  songs  to  the 
(iozen  little  Ephraims  prattling  round  his  knee,  while  his  busy 
wife  is  chopping  wood  tcM^ook  his  evening  tea, 

Irene  gave  her  heart  up  to  the  sciences.  She  is  delving  deep  into 
the  mysteries  of  mathematics,  and  though  she  has  finished  every 
branch  of  that  science,  I  l>elieve  she  (considers  algebra  as  the  most 
(iitiicult. 

Mr.  M(  u>Iey  is  a  strong  advocate  of  Woman's  silfFrage.  For  a 
time  he  worked  for  the  opposite  side,  but  as  his  eloqnence  did  not 
have  much  weight  with  that  party,  he  finally  flopped  over.  He  has 
a  few  hairs  ii'inaininir  still,  but  it  is  (h>nbtfid  if  they  will  remain  long, 
as  it  has  been  hinted  that  he  has  a  wif(;  in  more  than  one  state  of 
tht5  Union.  I  suppose  that  he  concluded  it  would  result  in  hi-- 
futun^MMce  and  ha})piiiess  to  join  th«'   Woman's  Snlfragists. 

In  a  pretty  cottage,  overgrown     witli    myrtle     and    r()N*>s.     live 
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llaiiiuih  and  Louise,  two  lui]:)pyol(l  maids  tlie  world  considers  them. 
J^iit  ai-e  tliey  happy  ^  It  is  doubtful.  We  tljink  of  moments  when 
we  know  they  must  h)nk  back  upon  the  past  with  regret  for  the  ad- 
mirers of  their  youth  and  to  know  that  now  not  ore  remains,  and 
when  tiiey  are  asked,  "Who,  whof'  again  that  old  reply,  *'0  Lonl. 
most  any  one  will  do/" 

Pray,  madam,  can  you  tell  me  who  niay  be  this  world-renowned 
free-thinker,  in  facta  Bob  Ingersoll  the  11,  I  am  informed  that  it 
is  Mr.  Jensen.  What  not  Peter  Joseph!  1  cannot  reconcile  myself 
to  the  thought,  but  nevertheless  it  is  true. 

The  name  of  Warner  shines  forth  in  every  literary  niagazine. 
The  world  renowned  poet  he  is.  Mis  Majesty,  the  King  of  England, 
grandson  of  Victoria,  begs  to  be  informed  at  the  death  of  the  great 
poet,  in  order  that  a  monument  may  be  erected  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  to  commemorate  his  great  name. 

Ida,  once  Alleman,  is  a  contented  house-wife  with  more  than  a 
half  a  score  of  grandchildren,  who  almost  worry  the  life  out  of  poor 
grandma,  until  she  thinks  her  lot  is  very  hard,  but  when  she  looks 
at  them  so  handsome  and  bonny,  she  cannot  feel  sad  long,  but  knows 
she  is  the  happiest  person  living. 

Mr.  Booth  is  immense,  lie  certainly  is  the  greatest  wit  of  the 
day.  We  cannot  suppress  our  laughter  when  we  read  some  of  the 
productions  of  his  funny  pen.  He  keeps  the  world  laughing,  while 
Creo.  Watkins,  with  his  deep  and  touching  tragedies,  keeps  it  in 
tears. 

dov  Dun\'(,)ii  is  M  professor  of  Eni^lish,  at  the  J.<eii)sic  UnivcM'- 
sity.  Though  some  of  the  large  rol)Ust  German  scholars  laugh  at 
the  "Little  American,*"  as  he  is  called,  lie  appears  most  serenely 
happy  with  his  little  Dutch  professoreun.  P^'ank  Evans, as  yet, has  scar 
cely  reached  the  fame  of  Mozart;  but  (u)nsidering  how  young  he  is,  he 
does  splendidly.  His  friends  anticipate  great  success  for  him  which 
he  will  no  doubt  accomplish. 

Geo.  Jtobison  long  ago  gav^e  himself  over  to  the  Catholic 
tdiiirch.      Behind  the  gloomy  walls  of  the  cloister,  uttering  his  j)r;»yers 


nnd  conntiniT  his  beads  from  morniijo-  till  iiialit,  he  \\hile8  his  wearv 
hours  away.  Why  he  considered  it  necessary  to    thus  waste   his 

life  is  unknuAvn.        He  may  have  committed  some  crime,  or  perhaps 
was  crossed  in  love. 

^ 'Sweet  Violet"  is  the  favorite  son<r  of  one  happy  man,  or  rather 
''Sweet  Violets,"  for  more  than  one  blesses  his  heart  and  home. 

Lon  Hinckley  has  attained  the  height  of  his  ambition.  As  the 
principal  of  the  Fillmore  University,  he  is  respected  and  loved  by 
all.  Reverence  and  hon()r  beams  from  his  friendly  face  as  he  has  a 
kind  word  and  a  bright  smile  for  all. 

Joseph  Home,  in  his  ow^n  opinion,  is  a  master  of  American 
])olitics.  Any  time  in  the  day  you  might  pass  and  there  he  is  stand- 
ing on  the  street  corner  preaching  Prohilntionism.  For  a  time  he 
belonged  to  the  Democratic  party,  then  he  joined  the  Republicans, 
and  finally  he  ctmcluded'  that  his  eloquence  W'ould  win  him  more 
fame  if  he  joined  the  Prohibition  party. 

Mr.  Rydalch  is  quite  a  successful  tinker.  For  a  time  he  lUHler- 
took  the  practice  of  law,  but, — wc^ll  he  must  have  preferred  the  trade* 
of  the  tinker.  Of  course  I  would  not  think  fur  a  moment  anythinir 
but  that  he  made  a  splendid  lawyer,  althongh  it  is  rather  difficult  to 
understand  why  he  should  prefer   to  be  a  dealer  in  tin. 

Detta  Catfery,  still  Caffery,  (I  understand  that  she  is  a  grass- 
widovv,  though),  makes  a  splendid  book  agent.  From  town  to  city, 
and  from  city  to  village,  she  tramps  in  the  rain,  mud  or  snow,  never 
tiring  of  her  work,  so  long  as  she  sells  a  book,  but  when  she  does 
not  sell  one,  lo!  the  storm  pours  forth  with  all  its  force. 

Orestes  Bean  is  a  village  blacksmith.  ''A  mighty  man  is  he." 
Jle  has  now  found  a  different  use  foi-  the  heating  iron  than  that  of 
curling  his  hair.  All  day  long  his  powerful  voice  rings  through  the 
air  singing,  •  "Alice,  Where  Art  Thou'"  but  AUie  is  far  away,  the 
pride  of  another  man's  heart  and  hearth. 

1  remember  how  Mr.  McKendrir-k  in  the  days  of  his  youth 
sought  the  fame  of  a  mathainetician.  but  now  1  behold  him  an  ex- 
ceedingly lean,  but  quite  a  comfortable  farmer.  lie  found  to  his 
anguish,    when  quite  advanced  in  years  that  more    humble    pursuits 
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Wi'vc   hest  fitted  for  him.  ])()th  mcrit.'illy  and  pliysici;il)^. 

I);in  Hansen,  in  the  winter  of  his  life,  sits  down  contentedly 
amidst  jiis  ehihiren  and  i!:rand-children  to  enjoy  the  bliss  of 
old  age.  After  having  lived  a  strictly  temi)erate,  ])i()ns  and  religi- 
ous life,  he  can  well  afford  to  rt^vel  in  happiness  and  peace  dnrinijf 
his  short  remaining    sojourn  on  this  earth. 

Nicholas  Wilson  is  sitting  in  Congress.  lie  re})resents  (ioshen. 
one  of  the  largest  states  in  the  Union. 

What?  it  cannot  be  that  Jidius  Anderson  is  po.^tniaster-gc^neral, 
yes,  true  it  is.  He  would  have  run  for  President.  ]  understand, 
only — well  I  believe  that  some  of  his  enemies  dared  to  make  the  in- 
sinuation that  h(^    was  not  a  true  born  Americ^an. 

•SJohn  Brown's  body  lies  a  mouldering  in  the  grave*'  Mhile 
Howard  Drijrjrs  troes  marchinir  on   to  "flory. 

lliMiry  liUnd  is  not  known  as  Tin;  Right  Honorable,  Mr.  II.  C 
Lund,  as  a  gentleman  of  his  character  should  be  known,  but  rather  as 
Mrs.  Lund's  husband.  From  this  title,  which  his  friends  have  })e- 
stowed  upon  him,  we  naturally  infer  that  his  spouse  has  so  far 
(eclipsed  him  in  brilliancy  and  pronnnence  in  society  that  he  is  left 
<piite  in  the  shade.  The  elect  balls  of  the  season  are  graced  by  her 
eharming  presence,  while  the  lonely  husbajul  remains  at  home  at- 
tending to  the  little  ones. 

Madam,  my  gratitude  is  unl)ounded  for  your  kind  information, 
and  I  can  only  regret  that  you  can  give  no  more.  But  f  assure 
you  that  I  cannot  be  contented  or  at  peace,  and  1  shall  work  unceas- 
ingly until  1  learn  the  fate  of  every  class-mate  of  '92. 
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15 Y  O.  W.    AXDKLIN. 


Fellow  Normals  and  Class-mates: — As  there  arepartir;  of  tniv- 
selves  that  are  dearer  to  us  than  other  parts,  so  there  are  time-;  when 
our  friends  and  associates  siieni  lnjund  to  us  hy  ni:)re  tender  ties 
at  least  those  ties  are  more  vividly  present  to  consciousness—  than 
at  other  times,  and  our  feelinirs  of  friendship,  not  to  s;iy  of  love. 
are  most  intensely  active. 

We  tind  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  onc^  of  those  occasions  at  thr 
present  time,  and  while  we  have  been  asseml)le(l  here,  listeninir  to 
the  interesting  exercises  prepared  by  our  class,  that  two  edized 
weapon — separation — has  persistently  arisiNi  befoiv  our  minds  mid 
we  have  heard  a  sigh  because  of  the  ])ainl'ul  woimds  soon  to  b(»  in- 
liicted  by  it.  Nor  yet  less  intense  is  our  sadness  at  parting  with 
school-mates  than  with  l)iddintr  adieu  to  the  cherished  Uriaham 
Young  Academy,  which  hasso  jealously  guarded  our  foot-steps  during 
our  short  sojourn  here. 

It  has  l)een  a  houje  to  uie.  and  I  have  learned  to  call  my  school- 
companions  friends — a  home  where  we  came  and  went  as  l)rothers 
and  sisters,  and  partook  of  (he  nourishment,  plain,  pure  and  potent, 
provided  by  our  almatnaUr.  Our  teachers  dear,  we  honor  them. 
We  point  with  pi'ide  to  tliMt  glorious  j)eriod  of  life.  when,  under  the 
balmy  influences  of  the  spirit  of  (rod,  they  instilled  into  our  he:n1s 
the  pnneiphvs  of  truth,  purity,  and  a  loyal  devotion  to  the  right,  and 
kindled  within  us  the  fire  of  worthy  ambition.  Who  shall  reward 
the  noble,  faithful  teachers^  God  alone  can.  We  can  only  vener- 
ate them,  and,  by  our  manful  endeavors  through  life,  cause  joy  to 
well  up  in  their  bosom.  Where  is  the  person  who.  when  he  meets 
the  teacher  of  his  youth,  does  not  feel  like  bowing  down  to  do  him 
obeisance^  There   is  a    nuio-netit;  charm     which  binds  us  to  them 
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AVhy  do  we  shrink  from  parting^  Is  it  bccanhc  e;icli  student  lias 
Ihhm\  intimately  associated  with  every  other  student  in  the  deparl- 
m<Mit^  Su<^h  is  no/  the  ease.  In  most  instances  it  has  been  noth- 
inir  more  than  a  word,  a  smile,  or  a  nod.  \Vv  liave  eaten  from 
l!i(^  same  table  of  kiiowledu^e.  we  have  sipped  the  inspiration  of 
trutli  together,  and  we  havtr  imbil)ed  t.ie  spirit  of  our 
A(;adeuiy,  as  it  has  been  imparted  to  us  by  our  worthy  teachers; 
that  is  why  we  cling  together.  The  golden  tendrils  of  love  and 
friendship  have  entwined  our  hearts  an<l  we  fe(d  as  workers  in  a 
conunon  cause. 

To-morrow  we  separate.  As  a  class —the  class  of '!):i  —  we 
part  forever,  thoui>h  as  students  and  friends,  nianv  niav  meet  a^rain. 
Our  record  has  been  niade;  made  to  ourselves,  our  teachers  and  to 
the  worhk  Fellow  students,  shall  I  say  that  no  member  of  our 
class  is  ashamed  of  that  record  '  AVhat  say  you  ^  Methinks  I 
>ec  >'ou  nod  the  answer,  yes.  W  eil,  so  !)e  it.  The  class  of  "i;2  is 
notasliamed  of  the  record  it  has  made. 

Now  it  remains  for  us  to  woik  out  our  destiny  for  the  future. 
In  our  labors  in  lif(\  Ictus  be  tirni  in  the  right,  jealous  of  our  good 
name,  for  if  we  would  succecid  we  must  be  honest,  -not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ap[)earing  so  in  the  ey(;s  of  oth(»rs.  but  if  no  other  soid  wen^ 
nii^h,  yet  must  we  be  honest  in  our  own  eyes  and  in  the  eyes  of  II im 
•^who  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day  and  foi-evci*.  "* 

While  silently  and  patiently  plodding  along,  striv^ing  hiunbly  io 
make  a  success  in  life,  we  will  many  times  be  misunderstood,  and 
what  we  do  with  a  good  intent  will  be  imputed  to  us  for  (^vil.  Such 
occasions  will  require  moral  fortitude.  Instead  of  l>ecoming  dis- 
couraged, we  must  stand  our  ground  and  live  above  the  cahnnny  of 
traducers.  *'To  hoKl  one's  ground  at  times  requircN-^  more  courage, 
more  heroic  patience  and  fortiturlc  th^ul  any  other-  effort  we  ca?i 
make.  Soldiers  can  charge  against  any  odds  better  than  they  can 
simply  and  coolly  stand  their  ground." 

Let  us  place  our  ideal  high  and  court  the  comf)anionship  of  the 
<nK)d  and  the  true.  If  our  associates  are  noble  and  wise  and  honest 
we  cannot  be  far  in  the  rear.         •^Yf)U  may  depend  upon  it  that  he  is 
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SI  irood  man.  whose  intimate  friends  ai'e  all  good.'' 

Perhaps  for  some  of  us,  the  delia'litfnl  period  of  scrhool  life  is 
over;  yet  the  memories  of  our  attendance  here  will  call  up  manv 
fond  recollections  of  these  happy  days,  and  of  the  friends  we  nu't  in 
school. 
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GOMIWERGIAL  AIVD  ACADEMIC  DAY  EXERCISES. 


OPENING  ADDRESS. 


BY    H.    S.    MARTIN. 


Fellow  Students  and  Friends  of  the  Academy: — No  matter 
what  position  1  may  gain  in  life,  or  how  high  upon  the  ladder 
of  success  I  may  climb,  1  will  never  be  so  proud,  as  I  am,  of  the  ont' 
to  which  you,  ray  dear  fellow  classmates,  have  elected  me.  When 
I  entered  the  Academy  we  did  not  have  a  commercial  college,  but  bv 
the  persistent  efforts  of  the  faculty  and  the  bj)ard,  we  now  see  in  con- 
nection with  this  noble  institution,  a  college  walking  hand  in  hand 
with  the  Academy,  which  all  look  upon  with  love  and  admiration, 
and  we  predict  that  it  will  shortly  stand  as  a  peer  of  business  institn^ 
tions  in  this  western  land,  where  a  thorough  practical  business  educa- 
cation  can  be  obtained,  though  to-day  it  is  but  in  embryo. 

We  can  recall  with  pleasure  the  times  spent  in  the  college  as  be. 
iiiir  the  bris^htest  hours  of  our  past  life;  and  when  we  have  looked  for 
the  last  tim9  upon  this  beloved  institution,  and  launched  our  boat  on 
the  irreat  ocean  of  life,  there  will  be  manv  clusters  on  memor\  's 
vines,  reminding  us  of  the  glad  good  mornings,  the  good  natured 
class  debates,  the  various  business  transactions,  and  the  B.  Y.  A.  C.  C 

Ever  since  the  founder  of  this  institution  found  his  way  to  these 
beautiful  valleys,  one  of  his  grandest  aims  was  the  erecting  and  pvv- 
fecting  of  this  school,  which  has  been  so  justly  termed  -Our  Temple 
of  Learninfr;''  and  that  march  from  the  old  building  to  this  statue  of 
education  on  tlie  fourth  day  of  January,  1892,  said  to  the  World  that 
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Utab  was  among  the  leading  places  of  educ;jtion  in  this  great  nation. 
over  which  floats  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

We  may  ask  what  it  has  done  for  us  as  stu<lents.  The  answer 
oomes:  it  has  aroused  in  us  a  sense  of  true  manhood  and  woman- 
hood, and  placed  US  in  a  better  position  to  foHow  in  the  foot  steps  of 
those  great  men  who  are  to  day,  and  those  who  have  gone  before  us. 
For  here  in  the  B.  Y.  A.  we  cherish  the  names  of  its  founders,  and 
clinging  close  to  our   hearts,    is  a  prayer  for  that  iiuble  teacher,     Dr. 

Maeser. 

To-day  the  present  school-year  ends  and  many  of  us  will  never 
meet  on  earth  again,  but  may  we  cling  to  the  spirit  that  is  so  familiar 
in  the  halls  of  the  Academy,  that  we  may  he  led  and  actuated  by  thr 
noble  teachings  we  have  received  in  ttiis  grand  institution,  m\d  may 
we  be  able  to  meet  in  a  future  and  happier  world  all  the  friends  and 
classes  of  the  Academy  and  the  Commercial   College. 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  GROW  TO   IN  UrAlL 


BY    .lULlA    FARNSWORTH 


Mk.  Fresidknt.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  1  am  sensible  of  the 
honor  my  school-mates  have  conferred  upon  me.  but  feel  incompet- 
ent to  fill  the  position  on  this,  the  most  important  day  of  (mr  school 
\ car;  further.  I  know  that  1  <:anTiot  do  justice  to  the  merits  of  tlu- 
subject,  but  trust  b>  friendly,  criticism,  t<.  the  kindly  feeling  and  gtrnth* 
<ymj)athv  (existing  in  all  the  departments  of  our  n()i)le,  commendabh- 

Academy. 

We  meet  here  this  aflernoon  in  honor  of  --(^.ommercial  and 
.\(M(iemi<-  Day''  to  expre-s  and  record  our  graK^ful  atlections  for  th^;- 
P>nirham  Y(>nn<_r  Academy.  In  acknowledge  the  o!)ligations  we  feel  for 
lu!-  cure  ai\d  instniction.      (^ning  forth  from   -'Our  Teujple  of  Learn- 
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in;i,"  we  do  not  take  awav  with  us  the  attaohinents,  the   reverenw  we 
feel  for  her. 

There  is  ti  tie  of  eonnection  and  love  existing  between  all,  espec- 
ially if  it  l)e  .strenirthened  by  early  association,  by  meeting  with  one 
another  in  the  school  ntoni.  and  in  the  society  of  youth.  in  the 
inorni  ig  of  life  the  heart  opens  all  its  sympathies  to  those  around  it, 
and  receives  impressions  so  deep  and  lasting,  that  no  maturity  of 
manhood  or  womanhood  can  ever  lead  one  to  forget. 

We  are  now  in  our  new  and  imposing  editice.  How  beautiful 
and  capacious  it  appears  to  the  casual  observer!  How  dear,  essential, 
sacred  to  every  true  student  is  its  future  destiny!  How  great  it? 
mission!     Howorra^nd  itsdesiorn! 

But  how'  came  there  such  an  institution  in  this  western  land,  whicih, 
seemingly  a  short  time  ago,  was  destitute  of  all  inhabitanttf,  save  the 
••Red  Man?'' 

We  live  in  the  past  by  a  know  ledge  of  its  history.  Let  us  live 
for  a  short  time  with  the  tirst  settlers  of  Utah.  We  can  do  so  by 
contemplating  their  example  and  studying  their  characters;  by  ac- 
companying them  in  their  toils;  by  sympathizing  m  their  sufferingjf 
and  rejoicing  in  their  success. 

We  cherish  every  menioriai  of  our  worthy  ancestors,  and  in  re- 
viewing the  struggles,  sufierings  and  privations  they  endured  for 
religious  liberty,  which  was  a  c mip  )und  sentiment  in  their  breasts, 
made  up  of  the  clearest  senses  (;f  rigi)t  and  the  highest  conviction  of 
duty,  we  regard  them  with  sentiments  of  grutitude,  devotion,  rever- 
ance.  We  admire  their  daring  enterprise,  we  venerate  their  piety, 
we  are  justly  proud  of  being  descendants  of  men  and  w'omen  who 
have  set  the  world  an  example  of  patience  and  fortitfule. 

We  recognize  God's  influence  in  all  things,  and  his  workings, 
tl) rough  every  perilous  adventure  they  had  to  pass,  lie  guided  thein 
across  trackless  plains  led  them  safely  to  the  promised  land,  a  land- 
where  the  scenery  is  beautiful,  the  skies  all  healthful,  the  mountains 
and  lakes  surpassingly  grand  and  sublime.  The  soil  is  t^terile  and 
stubborn,  but  the  resolution  to  subdue  it  has  been  stubborn  also. 
Unrelentinir  rocks  have    vielded   and    do  yield    to  unrelentinir  labor: 
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there  are  productiveness  and  health,  plenty  and  comfort,  overall  her 
hills  and  among  all  her  valleys.  Nor  need  we  be  ashamed  of  her 
literar3^  her  religious,  or  her  social  institutions. 

Those  Pioneers,  whose  memory  we  honor,  were  learned  men, 
l)ut  their  learning  was  kept  in  its  proper  place  and  made  suVjservient 
to  the  uses  and  objects  of  their  live?.  And  the  cause  of  knowledge 
in  a  more  enlarged  sense,  the  cause  of  general  advancement  and  of 
])opular  education  has  never  had  warmer  friends  than  they,  or  a  more 
.ardent  and  powerful  advocate  than  Brigham  Young. 

The  church  and  school  house — though  perhaps  not  the  most  con- 
venient— arose  along  with  the  first  poor  dwellings;  and  where  the 
worship  of  God,  the  observance  of  morals  and  the  culture  of  the 
human  mind  are  at  the  foundation  and  commencement  of  society, 
and  the  spring  of  action  with  those  w^ho  obtain  a  barren  land  to  fert- 
ilize it —  there  the  people  could  not  fail. 

Where  the  log  cabin  and  willow  shanty  provided  shelter  fo»- 
Utah's  first  school  children — our  fathers  and  mothers, — avt  have 
l)eautiful,  comfortable,  eleirant  school  houses.  W^e  have  every  facili- 
ty  necessary  for  our  advancement  in  an  educational  way. 

Oh,  how  sincere  should  be  our  thanks  to  Heaven  for  our  great 
and  glorious  privileges,  our  noble  and  God-given  blessings  of  to  day! 
Our  numerous  institutions  of  learning,  our  pleasant,  hHj)py,  peace- 
ful surroundings;  and  our  religion,  whose  hand  pours  forth  the 
choicest  l)lessings  of  the  Almighty. 

Friends,  in  thinking  of  the  pioneers  of  Utah,  may  we  carry  our 
affections  back  to  that  period,  and  arm  ourselves  with  something  of 
the  stern  virtues  which  supported  them  in  their  hour  of  peril,  ex- 
posure and  suffering.  May  we  possess  that  unconquerable  resolu- 
tion, stronger  than  !)ars  of  t)rass  or  irofi,  which  strengthened  their 
hearts,  and  above  all  that  religious  faith,  which,  with  eyes  fast  fixed 
upon  H(\'iven,  tramples  all  things  earthly  beneath  her  triumphant 
feet. 

The  educational  jrrowth  has  havn  Mrmiv.  Utah  is  coniinir  to 
tlie  front.  Literature  and  taste  have  not  been  stationary,  and  ad- 
van<;ement  has  been    made  in     the  elegant  as  well  as  the  useful   arts. 
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Ourwibe  (  reator  is  the  Pilot  of  «)ur  ship.  lie  is  steering  towani 
riear  water.  lie  is  with  his  children;  tlje  light  is  seen  a  long  way 
off.  But  what  would  land  and  wealth  he  to  us,  without  knowdedge, 
without  morals,  without  religions  culture.  We  canriever,  indeed, 
pay  the  debt  whicii  is  upon  us,  hut  by  virtue,  by  morality,  by 
religion,  by  acting  wisely  and  faithfully,  by  the  cultivation  of  every 
good  principle    and  every    good   hal)it,  we  may  realize  all  blessings, 

We  have  enjoyed  our  association  together,  and  durinir  the  first 
])art  of  the  school  year,  imi)roved  our  time  in  the  oldZ.  C.  M.  I.  build- 
ing. Our  teachors  endeavored  to  do  their  whole  duty,  but  Labored 
under  many  disadvantages,  and  we  gladly  exchanged  the  old  cjuarters 
for  our  modern,  convenient,  elegint  building,  whi(di  opened  its 
dnors  to  us  on  the  4th  of  January,   189*^. 

Numerous  and  various  are  the  elements  of  our  e(hication,  biit 
all  are  harmonized  into  one  irreat  whole,  fo  make  us  true  women  and 
nnn\  in  the  sight  of  God.  Our  aim  has  been  high;  we  have  worked 
hard.  Our  Busioess  Journal  says:  ''Let  every  man  lie  occupied," 
our  maxim  has  been,   ''Intelligeoce  is  strength,  unity  power." 

We  have  gained  lasting  impressions  in  the  school  days  past; 
have  cemented  friendships  pure  and  strong;  as  we  look  back  over  the 
lapse  of  time  we  have  many  pleasant  dreams  to  remember,  perhaps 
a  few  regrets.  But  we  have  been  members  of  a  glorious  institution, 
have  enjoyed  the  teachings  of  a  learned  faculty — family  aifections 
cluster  round  us  all,  fond  hopes  are  cherished  for  us. 

Art  is  long,  science  is  profound,  literature  is  various  and  exten- 
siv^e.  But  we  have  youth,  health,  and  the  means  of  culture  and  im- 
provement, andean  accomplish  great  objects. 

With  us  it  is  the  bright  and  breezy  morn  of  life;  a  long  day  I  trust 
is  before  us;  may  we  be  early  in  prosecuting  the  great  work  which 
iu  that   day  is  to  be  done. 

"That  life  is  long,  which  answers  life's  great  end.''  Like  the 
morning  of  the  natural  day,  let  the  morning  of  life  begin  with  de- 
votion to  God,  and  let  every  succeeding  hour  of  that  life  be  tilled 
with  acts  of  duty  and  friendship,  and  the  evening  of  such  a  life  will 
l>e  full  of  hopes  for  a  better. 
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May  we  early  sow,  with  liberal  broadcast,  the   jseeds  of  a  futiin? 
harvest  of  honor  to  ourselves,  gratifioation  to  onr  parents,  and  glorv 
to  God^      May  this  buildi  ig,  springing  from  a  broad  and    tirrn  foun- 
dation, rising  high  in  massive  solidity  and    imadorned  grandeur,    ro 
main  as  long  as  Heaven  permits  the  work  of  man  to  last! 

May  this  edilice,  towering  toward  heaven,  among  so  man> 
temples  dedicated  to  God,  produce  in  ail  minds  a  feeling  of  admira- 
tion and  reverence!  May  it  fonjver  meet  the  sun  in  his  comin«r: 
may  the  earliest  light  c)f  moi'ning  gild  it,  and  parting  day  lingei-  and 
play  on  its  summit. 

Long     may     "Conunercial     and      Academic       Diiy''     ])v     conu 
nu-morated. 

Almighty  God.     bestow  Tny    c!ioi(:;)st  ble-sings  on  the  l>ri«'-ha*ji 
Young  Academy! 


THE  COMMERCIAL  (  OLLP:(iE, 


BY     OSCAR     WILKIM?,     JK,. 


In  the  light  of  the  experiences  of  to-day.  we  look  back  vvitli  sur^ 
prise  that  our  beloved  institution  did  not  sooner  otier,  in  connection 
with  her  mfiny  other  great  advantages,  that  of  a  thorough  business 
training.  Far  be  it  from  one  wdio  cherishes  for  her  a  respect  which 
approaches  to  veneration,  to  do  aught  but  magnify  and  glorify  th<" 
measureless  good  which  she  has  achieved!  But  with  that  same  re- 
spect let  me  say  that  her  sphere  of  usefulness  could  never  have 
been  complete,  her  courses  could  never  have  been  full,  na\ .  her 
destiny  could  never  have  !)een  fulfilled,  without  offering  to  the 
youth  of  this  piogressive  age  those  advantages 
which     fit     them     to     meet      the     demands     of    practical   modern 
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civilizati(  nl  N(  t  to  discount  ihe  iioMo  work  of  those  who,  in  the 
j)ast  venrs,  have  left  I  he  stamp  of  theircharacter,  and  the  intiuence  of 
whose  schohirship  has  Ueen  U-ft  as  a  prieeless  heritage  to  the  B.  Y. 
A.,  yet  in  our  C  (\  without  the  names  and  iniluenee  of  theteaehers 
in  charge,  her  history  nuist  have  remained  unfinished  and  incom- 
plete. 

As  the  world  advances  in  science  and  civilization,  as  the  step 
of  progress  quickens  to  the  emergencies  of  the  j)resentan(i  the  future, 
the  demands  for  practical  business  education  and  training  gruw 
apace,  and  he  who  would  keep  abreast  of  afiairs,  he  who  W'ould  keej) 
step  with  the  inarch  of  events,  must  pay  heed  to  those  demands.  He 
who  haks  is  lost  or  relegated  to  the  rear;  and  he  wdio  does  not  equip 
himself  with  the  modern  munitions  of  -war,  must  find  himself  unequal 
in  the  trreat  and  fierce  battle  of  life  as  the  contest  "wages, — more 
furious  at  every  succeeding  onslaught.  What  would  be  said  to-day 
<'f  the  commander,  who,  on  the  tented  fields,  should  employ  the 
tactics  of  the  Revolution,  grand  as  were  the  results  then  achieved? 
With  what  astonishment,  not  to  say  merriment,  wc^dd  we  to-day 
behnld  an  army  going  forth  in  defense  of  our  country,  bearing  the 
:irn]s  which  wrought  the  victory  at  New  Orleans  and  covered  their 
hearers  with  glory  and  rend(»Ted  the  name  of  Jac-kson  immortal.  What 
would  be  said  of  him  who,  to-day  should  propose  to  illumine  our 
public  halls  and  our  streets  w^ith  the  tallow-dip,  instead  of  ihe  bril- 
liant s})arks  of  electricity  if  Likewise  with  what  measure  of  success 
must  he  expect  to  meet  in  the  business  w\'ilks  of  life^  Who  would 
employ  the  methods  which  chronicled  the  world's  business,  a  half  a 
(rentury  ago?  lie  who,  in  this  day  of  push  and  progress  would  venture 
to  stand  in  the  foi-emost  ranks  of  business,  must  therefore  ac(]uire  for 
himself  those  accomplishments  in  the  way  of  business  training  and 
educaticm  whicli  [)repare  him  to  meet  the  emergencies  and  demands 
of  this  rapidly  advancing  business  age.  The  stride  of  business  does 
not  stop  nor  wait  to-dav  for  us  to  reflect  or  hesitate;  we  must  be 
prepared  for  tlje  crisis  immediately,  then  and  there,  and  to  be  S(t 
prepared  we  must  b(^    u})  in   the  advanced  methods  and  processes  by 
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which  a  businesjs  is  transacted,  for  Boveosaid:  '^Foi'tnerlv  when 
great  fortunes  were  made  in  war,  war  was  a  business;  l.ut  now, 
when  ^reat  fortunes  are  only  made  l)y  business,  business  is  war." 
How  must  we  hope  to  do  this?  First  of  all,  we  must  determine,  if 
possible,  what  line  of  business  we  shall  pursue,  and  set  about  to  seek 
that  training  and  echication  which  will  most  surely  adapt  us  to  that 
pursuit,  looking  steadily  forward  to  the  main  object  in  view;  and 
pursue  it.  neither  halting  nor  turning  aside-  to  peer  into  the  <>-reat 
storehouses  of  knowledge,  to  w^hose  doors  we  may  be  led  in  traciiiir 
tlie  object  of  our  pursuit. 

Time  was.  when  a  general  or  universal  knowledge  w;is  desirable 
and  within  easy  reach,  but  WMtli  ;ill  the  modern  facilities  for  acquir- 
ing knowledge,  its  range  has  become  so  wu)nderfully  extended:  that 
however  desirable  and  comforting  to  possess  all  of  her  riches,  we  must 
at  this  time  look  upon  such  an  achievement  as  impossible;  and  should 
we  attempt  a  universal  mastery,  even  the  attempt  mu^t  be  attended 
with  utter  failure  in  any  one  branch  of  business. 

We  must  concentrate  our  efforts  upon  the  main  object,  and. 
having  mastered  that,  let  us  keep  abeast  of  the  advancing  methods, 
and  never  being  idle,  let  such  other  knowledge  as  we  may  obtain, 
come  as  an  assistant  to  our  miin  pursuit;  or  let  us  learn  to  acquire  it, 
as  a  pastime,  in  our  hours  of  recreation.  To  reach  these  aims  can 
only  be  done  by  a  thorough  training,  and  by  a  knowledge  of  busi- 
ness principles,  and  ideas  systematically  applied.  To  this  end 
may  this  })ranch  of  our  honored  institution  of  learning,  receive  the 
hearty  su})port  of  those  who  would  see  the  young  men  of  to  day  fitted 
to  occupy  the  front  ranks  in  the  busy  w^alks  of  life. 


PKOdNOSTK^VniOX  J\)KTin 


ANONYVfCHJS. 


h>  ;i  drcnji)  last    uiglit.    tJic  wIkmOs    o) 

time 
Went  twenty  times  jiround. 
And  I,  in  silent  awe  !)ei>el(i 
A  vision  most  profoun<i. 
1  foiTFid  i5fl3-8(',):f  in  H  winnWuml  .iclrn, 
In  a  hou^e  of  |K)iJsh(^d  ston^v 
With  no  one  there  to  «h>-i.re    niv  Miss: 

I  h'ved  in   peace  alone. 

Apolfo,  witlt  hi.s  sacred  lyre, 

Then  led  me  fortli   to  view. 

With  wondering    eyes  mn]    {Jvribhjn.u 

pulse, 
The  class  of  ninety-lwo: 
And  when  oar  journey    was  ei»)H|i!f't.f, 
With  langtuij^c  choice  and  Uirse, 
Ite  gave  to  me  the  brii'f  comju^nMl, 
CJo  tell  it  ;ill  u)  vers«\ 

II  yon,  mj  fric-nds,  will  comr  wjtli  tjic, 
W'il!  view  tliem  a,8  tliey  jir<\ 

Not  altogether  as  tliey  were. 

lint  scjittereti  near  nud  fur. 

Postmaster  8harp,  \il  his  (d!irr  >ii-. 

Reviewing  postal  laws, 

WJiile  looks  and  actioiKS   both  }H>-j»t'..ik 

ThejfaJtry  jtay  iw  draws. 

Th«  sterling  wcnth  of  .).  M.    Icrvscn. 
The  monthly  •'Twinkhirs"  irll, 
Their  pages  speak  the  nohic    i  l)«,iji;)its 
That  deep  within    )iint  s\v('}'l, 
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If  such  ji  spic'if  sheet  slionid  stop, 

Or  the  editor  expire 

He  thinks  the   ship    of    state    would 

sink 
And  the  senators  retire. 

He  thinks  tlie  universe  ^vould    shake; 

And^ Jupiter  leave  his  track; 

The  sun,  }jo  thinks,    would    hide    its 

face. 
To  clothe  the  worlds  in  black, 
Jf  cruel  fate  should  cut  the  cord, 
And  let  him  pass  uway; 
But   others  think    the    world     w(»ul<l 

have 
A  great  Thanksgiving  day. 

Now  there's  Miss  May  and    Julia,  too. 

No  longer  young  and  fair; 

From  sunny  climes  to  pohir  snows, 

They  woman's  rights  declare; 

Miss  Molly  chose  a  wiser  course. 

And  took  a  broader  view — 

For  Leap  Year  did  not  coine  in  vain — 

She  chose  a  husband,  too. 

"O  you,  who've  corns  and  suffer   jiain 
Can  never  conje  tome  in  vain;" 

Fn  great,    grand  tones  of  thund'ring 

bass, 

Cries  Doctor  Eoberts  in  your  face — 
For  Will  is  famous  now,  you  know; 
He  drives  tlie  corns  from  ev'ry  toe 
With  the  wonderful  salve  that   bears 

his  name, 
And  gives  to    him  a  world-wide  fame. 

[n  halls  of  Congress,  great  and    grand 
Around  his  liead  an  iron  band, 
Our  Herman  Martin  greets  our  eyes — 
Complete  in    Roscoe  Conkling's  guise. 
There  too,  sits  sleei)y  Murray  King, 
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But  rising,  how  his  voice  does  ring; 
These  words  fly    'round     among    the 

men, 
"Tis  Daniel  Webster  come  again," 

A  happy  wandering  troubadour, 
Who  plays  his    tiddle    from    door    t.<> 

door, 
We  find  the  music-loving  Mont; 
For  merry  tunes  he's  ne'er  in  want; 
While  Andy,  long  and  lean  and    lank, 
Works  humbly  at  the  organ  crank. 
Sometimes  he  fsighs,  'mid    noise    ami 

din, 
''Oil  Lois,  dear,  'it    might  have  been.' '" 

The  Insane  Asylum  is  in  charge 
Of  T.  and  H.  McGraw; 
These  two  M.  D's  walk  to  and  fro, 
While  patients  stand  in  awe, 
Seth  Pixton  is  a  pugilist, 
And  many  a  blow  he's  dealt, 
And  as  a  proof  of  wliat  he's  worth 
He  wears  the  champion  belt. 

Henry  Lund,  attorney-at-law, 

We're  not  surprised  to  see, 

With    a    dozen    children     'round    hi> 

board, 

And  twins  upon  his  knee; 

Yet  as  a  man  of  state  he  stands 
Among  the  leading  few, 

Whose  voice  is  heard  in    every   town. 

In  halls  of  Congress  too, 

Stringfellow  sits  upon  the  bench. 

While  Bach  man  is  his  clerk; 

And  Bench  is  in  the  jury  box — 

Because  he  hates  to  work. 

While  Daniel  Stevens  claims  Miss  H.. 

The  girl  he  loved  at  school. 
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AjuI  ill  their  oottHgt?    nrut  aiul    <-Uii!i, 
I*<>tl»  iX'ace  and  order  rule. 

But  come,  let's  lenve  the  living  worhi. 

Anrl  with  an  airy  tread 

(ro  forth  with  sacred  thoughts  to  view 

T\it-  rity  of  tlie  dead — 

Two  suarble  blocks  first  meet  our  eyes; 

<'.  Fillerui)  lies  between, 

And  at  his  head  this  epitaph. 

lii  three  lunguages  is  seen: 

''A     short-huinl  writer  ol"     wor!d-wid»> 

fame, 
The  fastest  that  lived  in  his  day, 
Aiul  a  iirm  supporter    of    spelling    re- 
form, 
j(as  here  Iain  down  liis  clay. 
And  in  tliis  drear  aud  solenin  sp<tt, 
When  graves  are  said  to  yawn, 
Like  tJamlet,  Larson    wand'ring  g<M's. 
His  n^ason  long  has  gone." 

\\  t'n  visit  now  another  grave 

WluM-e  General  Wilkins  lies, 

<)  pause  a  moment  here,   dear  lri<iHl>. 

An<l  wipe  your  weeping  eyes. 

'\\n  thousand  soldiei^  saw  hitn  fall. 

And  gallantly  he  fell — 

r»nt  of  »)ur  hero's  grand  retreat. 

Let  history's  pages  tell. 

A  ^a(UIer  scene  awaits  us  yet. 

Tilt'  last   that  we  will  view, 

'Tis  where  the  poet  Vernon  sang 

His  sad  and  last  adieu. 

As  iiigh  as  Haman,  in  the  air 

IJoth  to  and  fro  he  swung 

Another  ode  to  charming  spring — 

And  that  is  wliv  he  hung. 
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YALKDKTOUY. 


15V     J.     M.    .IMN.SKN. 


Mr.  1'kKvSidi'Int,  Fkt.low  Stui>e^{T>: — in  a  few  rkho  hours, 
another  sihooi  year  will  be  nuiiihored  Mnu)n<]r  those  that  are  past. 
8<Km  tlu*  last  hand  shakings  and  words  (if  farewell  }>etween  teaehiMs 
and  students  wdl  he  over,  and  to  homes  and  friends  in  various  parts 
uf  the  Territory,  will  the  students  [la^sten,  many  never  to  return.  We 
j)ause  for  a  in<inient  in  reflection,  and  flitting  seenes  of  reeolleetiou 
and  ehindni::  hells  of  meniorv  Ijrinir  hack  to  us  onee  more  our  \n\^\ 
School  <!ays.  We  see  the  sehool  room  in  the  --old  warehouse''  juid 
we  hear  tlie  words  of  inslruetion  given,  as  we  saw  n\v\  lu-anl  on  our 
iMitranee  into  the  J>.  Y,  Aeadomy.  All  was  new  to  us  then,  and 
strange  -new  faees,  new  surroundings  and  strange  methods.  But 
gradually  tJie  faces  srrew  familiar,  and  friendships  were  formed;  we 
)>eeame  aeeustomed  to  the  surrouiulings,  and  wen^  made  susceptible 
to  that  all-pcrnicating  intluenee  of  tiso  Aetulemy.  which  Iea<ls  onward 
and  upwtii'd. 

The  school  days  pass  swiftly  by  and  Uu"  ( .'hristmas  holidays  come. 
\\'e  part  from  our  school  friends  for  a  brief  time  to  meet  dearfriends 
at  liome.  Hut  the  holidays  over,  eagerly  W(»  rotuiu.  joy  and  iiappi- 
iu;ss  inscribed  on  every  countenance.  We  take  a  last  fond  look  at 
the  ohl  school  room,  and  then,  under  the  leadership  of  our  ^\c;i_ 
demie  Moses."  that  "'grand  old  man,'' Dr.  Karl  (i.  Maeser.  with 
glnd  nnd  thankful  hearts,  we  march  to  our  new,  jn-oud,  magniticeid 
•^teuiple  of  learning."  On  these  and  many  other  memories  of  the 
|»ast,  does  the  mind  love  to  dwell.  But  we  nmst  lay  asiih'  these 
ple;isant  dreams  of  the  by-gone,  and  awake  to  the  stern  realities  of 
the  future  with  which  W(^  are  now  brought  face  to  face. 

Many  of  you,  my  fellow  schoolmates,  have  been  acqiiainting 
yourselves  with  the  laws  of  business.  You  expect  to  take  your  places 
ainon^-  I  he  ranks  of  (lie   business  men  of   the  world,  and  in  so  doing. 
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yoa  have  a  great  mission  in  life  to  perform.  The  tillers  of  the  soil 
have  JListl}^  heen  accorded  the  title  of  ''back  bone  of  the  nation,"  and 
the  scholars  and  the  men  of  letters,  the  '^brains  of  the  nation/'  and 
with  e([ual  justice,  we  may  term  our  business  men,  the  heart  of  the 
nation;  and  upon  this  heart  is  dependent  not  only  the  back  bone  and 
the  brains.  l)ut  every  part  of  the  body,  for  sustenance.  It  can  not 
i)ause  for  one  moment  in  Hs  labor  of  sending  to  and  fro  throughout 
tlie  system,  that  life  sustainino^  Huid,  the  blood.  These  ijreat  mer- 
caiUile  establishments,  banks,  business  houses  and  exchanges,  are  the 
chainbeis  of  this  business  heart,  which  force  out  and  to  return,  to 
and  from  every  part  of  the  l>ody,  through  those  immense  veins  and 
arteries — the  railways,  steamship  lines  and  telegrnph  lines —  the  life 
blood  of  the  nation,  its  g{)ld,  silver,  farm  and  manufactured  products 
and  merchandise;  giving  to  each  part  of  this  national  body,  that 
which  it  requires.  When  the  pulsations  of  this  heart  are  calm  and 
ri'gular,  all  is  well;  but  when  they  are  quick  and  irregular,  as  on  a 
•d>hick  Friday",  the  whole  frame  burns  with  fever,  or  when  they 
become  slow  and  sluu^jish,  o^reat  and  intense  sufferintr  ensues. 

This  tlien  is  tlie  i»:rand  mission  of  onr  l)usiness  men — to  see  that 
these  business  pulsations  are  calm  and  regular,  providing  the  re(juired 
nourishment  for  each  and  every  part  of  the  body. 

But  whether  vre  become  l)usiness  men  or  not.  we  each  have  our 
mission  in  life  to  perform;  and  with  our  individual  selves,  solely, 
now  does  it  depend,  wiiether  w^e  shall  go  forth  and  perform  that" 
mis&ion  in  a  manner  which  shall  reflect  credit  on  the  institution,  to 
which  we  are  to-day  bidding  farewell,  and  shall  be  acceptable  in  the 
sight  of  our  God.  If  we  do  so,  it  will  l)e  with  pride  that  our  former 
suhmd  iuat.es  and  teachers  will  hear  one  (»f  our  names  mentioned,  and 
they  will  say:  "He  was  my  school  mate,''  or  •He  was  my  pupil,"  and 
when  we  shall  meet  in  the  alumni,  there  will  be  a  hearty  grasp  of 
hands  and  a  nuitual  "God  bless  you." 

And  wlien  life's  luission  shall  be  o'er, 
May  it  be  truly  said  of  us, — 
Your  colors  were  the  white  and  blue, 
Like  them,  your  lives  were  pure  and  true. 
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BY    WESTOX    VERNON. 


Farewell  to  tlie  halls  of  our  Tomi)]e  of  Learning, 

For  the  moment  of  parting  is  near; 
Farewell  to  the  friends  that  will  pass  through  its  portr.K- 

At  the  close  of  so  fruitful  a  year. 
And  dear  to  our  hearts  is  the  place  we  are  leavin" 

When  we  think  of  the  days  that  have  flown, 
Of  the  days  that  were  spent  in  the  sweetest  conmnniiou 

With  the  dearest  of  friends  we  have  known. 

Chorus: 

We'll  not  forget;  we  c;^n't  forgot 

Our  school-mates,  kind  and  true. 

And  teachers  dear  that  tn-iined  us  her«> 
We  will  remember  too. 

How  pleasiint  the  days  we  have  passed  here  together. 

And  how  fondly  we'll  cherish  them   too 
In  depths  of  hereafter  we  all  will  discover 

They  were  days  we  will  love  to  review. 
O  then  let  us  polish  the  gems  we  have  gathered, 

And  remember  they'll  brighten  if  used, 
For  each  talent  iui}»roved  lias  another  one  added 

While  we  lose  the  one  talent  abused. 

Too  soon,  O  too  soon,  comes  the  moment  of  partinj; 

We  would  linger  still  longer  with  thee, 
The  place  we  have  loved  with  the  fondest  em  >tions. 

Which  we  often  in  fanc-y  will  see. 
Again  unto  those  that  are  leaving  forever 

We  would  bid  an  affecting  adieu, 
While  a  prayer  for  success  in  silence  is  uttered 

And  arises  to  heaven  for  you. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT 


i»F     THE 

i'-BlNC^IPAL  OF  TIIK  UKHillAM   YOUNd  ACAi>KMV 


Tit  THJv     JJOAKI^    uK    TRUSTKKS    ANI>  trlAKI'     UOAllII    OF     KIHCVTION,      POK 
THK  SIXTKKXTH   ACARKMH^  YEAR.    *iU    1*2?. 


UR\J.    <«M;Fr.    JIl.,    n.    S.,     H.    M.     I)..   PKI  .\('I  IW  I.  . 


1>KAR  Bukthrkn: — Following  \hv  rushvni  nf  \n\  illnslrions 
predecessor.  I  luive  the  luiiior  to  pix»seiit  herewith  the  sixteenOi 
juinual  report  of  the  Principal  of  the  Britrhjuu  VouHjr  Academy. 

The  school  tias  been  eoiidncte(i  in  accordance  with  tlie  pla»i«- 
laid  cHit  by  L)n  Maeser,  and  sanctioned  by  your  lioanL  with  only  such 
riiauijjes  as  the  improved  facilities  of  the  new  lMiildin<r  made  possible 
and  (circumstances  warranted.  The  primary,  prx^paratoiy.  an<l  inter- 
mediate departments  have  been  more  dcstirictly  from  the  rest  nf  the 
sehool  and  t(»getlier  form  what  we  term  the  Pre))aratory  Scho(>i.  The 
('ommericial  department,  also,  has  been  moix'  distinctly  separated, 
and  has  been  assigned  t(>  a  room  fttted  for  its  peculiar  neeils.  It  i^ 
knowrt  as  thi*  ( \>miri(;rcial  College.  These  changes  left  tin'  Normal 
''{epartment    fre<' te  be  organized  and  arranged   accordijiL^  to  inethiul^ 
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host  suitoii  to  promott'  N'oniiiil  instruction,  an<l  arrordingly  tlie  ])I:in 
to  hv  descriln^d  Iiereafter  wjks  intnxJuced.  The  Aeadeniic  departintMil 
lost  its  individnality  to  sinno  degree,  as  its  stndejits,  thouirii  payin<r 
tuition,  follow  the  same  course  as  those  in  the  Xonnal  de})artment. 
The  Acadeujy,  as  now  organized,  consists,  therefoie.  of  a  Pre- 
])aiatory  school  with  George  H.  Brimhall  as  head  tencher,  ussiste<l 
hv  Miss  Ella  Larson,  Mr.  Oresliis  Bean.  Miss  Amy  Brown  and  Miss 
Mary  Lyman;  a  Commtircial  t;ollegy  with  Jos.  B.  Keeler  as  head 
teacher,  assisted  hy  11.  A.  Ander-^on  and  L.  E.  Eirgertsen,  and  a 
Normal  Training  school,  with  the  following  instiiietors:  lienj. 
Cluti",  Jr.,  as  pedagogics  and  mathematic>;  N.  L.  Nelson,  literature 
and  lan«niaires;  Emil  B.  Isjj^reen,  sciences;  Einil  Mae-er.  German  and 
mechanical  drawing;  E[)hraim  Gowan?,  assistant  in  mathematics: 
Henry  E.  (iiles.  vocal  music;  Miss  Ottilie  Mae>er,  instrumental 
music;  W.  E.  Rydalch,  assistant  in  sciences:  VVilford  McKendrick, 
assistant  in  mathematics  and  librarian;  Mrs.  C.I).  Young,  ladies 
work;  John  Haf en;  art  department;  John  E.  Booth,  VV.  H.  King, 
Ervin  Wilson  and  D.  1),  Houtz,  lecturers  in  law;  lirst  lieutenant, 
W.  H.  Johnstone.  Jr.,  U.  S.  A.,  military  science,  Dr.K.  G.  Maeser, 
instructor  in  Normal  4*ouiPe  for  Sunday  school  and  religion  class 
teachers,  and  Milton     11.   Hardy,     instni^-tor  in     the    Normal   M.    I. 

(•(XU'se. 

In  addition  to  their  oiber  work,  Jos.  B.  Keelei  ancKi.  II.  Brim- 
hall  have  taught  classes  in  the  Normal  department,  and  H.  A.  Ah- 
in  the  Preparatory    >clu>ol. 


EXPLANATION  OF  DEPAKTMEN  TS  AND  STUDIES. 

The  object  of  a  Nornsal  school  is  to  prepare  teachers  for  pro- 
fessional work  in  the  schoolroom.  J  t  should  give  the  necessary 
academic  instnictions  in  the  several  studies  of  the  curriculum,  he- 
ginning  no  lower  than  the  close  of  the  eighth  grade,  the  necessary 
f>rofessional  training,  '.jkI  a  sufficient  skill  in  the  art  of  teaching  and 
sciiool  government  as  will  insure  on  the  part  of  the  graduate  efficient 
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sT'hoolrooiii-  wcirk.  Thix  object  niav  In-  attnincd  most  rc-ulily  nnd 
I'licctually  by  having  professional  teacliors  in  ,hII  the  l)raneJu*s  to 
teach  not  only  the  knowledge,  hwt  the  psyelioh^iry.  peclairoirii'^  inid 
methods  of  these  branches,  and  by  havinij:  also  in  connection  with 
tlie  academic  work  ;»  compU^tely  organized  and  thoroughly  ecjuipix'd 
eight  grade  s(*hool.  with  a  kindergarten  nttached.  in  whi<'h  the  Nor- 
mals may  do  actual  teaching  and  organizing  under  the  direction  and 
instruction  of  professional   teachers. 

Though  the  Aacdemy  has  aimed  at  this  ideal,  it  has  not  yet  in 
^vv(»PY  respect  reached  it.  Ii\  the  first  place,  we  have  over-burdened 
our  teachers  by  requiring  them  to  teach  from  Kve  to  six  subjeet^ 
daily,  besides  doing  a  great  amount  of  extra  work,  thus  rendering 
it  impossible  for  tliem  to  do  the  quality  of  work    necessary.  This 

can  be  obviated^  howeAcr,  in  the  future,  by  tl»e  engagement  of 
two  or  threi;  more  eflicient  teachers.  in  the  second  place,  we  have 
.been  unal)le  t(»  grade  tile  Preparatory  school  pro[)erly  for  training 
purposes,  both  for  lack  of  t(  acliers  and  [)upils.  Our  high  tuition  in 
this  school  in  (competition  with  fi'ee  tuition  in  [)nt)lic  schools  places 
us  at  a  disadvantage,  and  the  results  are,  we  hav<'  been  unable  to 
obtairi  a  sufticicjnt  number  of  pupils  for  the  training  school,  to  in>urc 
cHective  work.  The  difficulty  may  also  be  obviated,  in  the  future  Ity 
<[»n«^ai:'iiiii:  three  more  teachers  and  reducinuf  the  tuition  to  a  noniina} 
tioiirc,  or  makin<r  it  free. 

It  must  not  lie  luidvrstDOti,  ho\>e\  er.  ihat  the  yi^ar's  work,  ex- 
iierimental  though  it  has  Item  to  a  certMin  degree,  is  uu>ali>f<ictorv 
under  the  circumstances.  Far  better  results  in  cv(»ry  depai'tmcnt 
bave  been  reached  ihaii  we  at  tirst  expected;  l>ul  I  wish  t«>  em])ha.sizc 
the  fact  that  when  tin*  changes  i'{;c(Mnmeniled  are  made,  better  W(»rk' 
<5an  be  done  than  we  are  now  thunix. 


Tll.VlNING   SCTK )()]., 

Over  the  whide  Work    (d'  the  training  school  a  director  presides 
\vhose  duties  are  to  se(^  that  proper  and   efticieHt     work     is  done:    to 
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nislru<-t  (M'itie  U  ;5cliej>  in  tli<^  niethods  and    i)rinciplos    of    education. 
.iud  to  have  goiHM-al  direi-tion  of  the   practiee-teaehing. 

For  traininir  purposes,  the  pupils  of  the  Unver  school  are  di- 
vided into  gr()U])s  of  ten  or  twenty,  each  group  representing  a  grade, 
thus  rendering  possil)le  a  gradual  promotion  from  the  lowest  to  the 
hiirhest  gra<le  for  every  Normal  or  pupil-teacher.  Over  each  group 
a  second-year  Normal  is  placed  as  teacher  to  organize  the  school, 
lay  out  |)lans,  make  programs  and  perform  all  the  <hities  of  a 
reguhir  teacher.  A  critic  teacher,  whose  duty  it  is  to  supervise- 
the  ))ractice  teaching,  assist  pupil-teachers  when  necessary,  takj 
notes  of  methods  pursued,  etc.,  is  placed  over  every  two  groups. 
I  There  should  he  one  critic  teacher  for  every  group.)  Those  Normals 
of  the  class  not  actually  engaged  in  practice-teaching  are  assigned  to 
the  different  5;roui>s  as  observers. 

The  time  of  practice  is  one  hour  a  day,  from  half-past  one  lo 
half-past  two  in  the  afternoon.  Four  recitations  are  held  each  liour. 
ihus  (Mmipleting  a  curriculum  of  eight  studies  every  two  days. 
After  the  practice  liour.  the  class  is  called  for  a  half  hour's  instruc- 
tion and  criticism  of  work  by  the  critic-teachers  and  director. 

Object  of  Traitth){j  Sc/toof.  The  Avhole  obj(»ct  of  the  Training 
schoolis  to  supi)ly  the  best  j);)S-^il>Ie  means  for  the  Norm;ds  of  learning 
how  to  tead),  and  at  the  .same  time  to  he  a  valuable  aid  to  the  j)U])il> 
themselves  for  advamtMnent  in  theii'    respective  subjects. 

We  are  not  unconscious,  however,  of  the  dangers  of  practice- 
teaching  when  desultory,  fragmentary  work  is  done,  or  when  the 
practice-teaeher  dwarfs  the  natural  powers  of  the  Noi'mal  by  ovei- 
eriticism.  To  a\ oid  tlu^sc  and  other  dangers  pointed  out  l>y  tlie 
o{)ponents  af  training  schools,  we  tuive  <?n(U)uraged  on  the  pait  of 
the  pupil  teaciiers  tijoi'oug}^  prcjiaration  of  subjects,  diligent  study 
of  ed\icatit»nal  prin<M])]es.  originality  in  manner  and  methods,  indi 
viduality,  and  indiviilual  initiative:  and  hav^e  discouraged  on  the 
part  of  the  critic>  all  vmdu4' criticism.  "A  method  is  right  if  it 
promotes  pro|)er  intellectual  growth,  whether  found  in    the  category 

of  metluMls  ai ready  known  ov  not,"  has  been  with  us  a  leadinir  idea. 


.'i n< I  t  hi'  results  so    fur  obtaiiuni  have  been    all  that    tlu*   most    nnleiil 
supporters  of  training  school  methods  eould  <lesire. 

Before  o-radnatinir,  oiir  students  are  required  to  have  a  ir(H>»l 
kni>wledge  of  all  the  subjects  they  are  expected  to  ieat?h;  to  have  a 
high  appreciation  of  the  duties  and  responsil)ilities  of  a  teacher;  U) 
have  ability  to  govern  and  conduct  a  s('hooi.  and  power  to  enthuse 
the  pupils  with  a  love  of  study;  to  be  lovers  of  children  and  devoted 
to  the  work  of  teaching;  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
education  and  the  philosophy  of  education,  and  skill  in  the  art  of 
leaching;  to  be  earnest  students  of  the  subjects  taijght  and  methods 
(»f  teaching;  to  be  of  excellent  moral  character,  and  to  have  good 
physicial      health.  Therefore,     we  teach,    besides    the  academic 

branches  necessary, 

(1)  The  History  of  Pedagogy. 

(2)  Psychology. 

(3)  Pedagogics. 

(4)  The  Art  of  Teaching. 

(5)  Methods  of  Teaching. 

(6)  The  Philosophy  of  Education. 

(7)  Prac5tic:'-te!ic!nfig  in  the  Training  vSchool . 

By  request,  the  regular  teachers  liave  presented  Ijrietiy  thrir 
jilansand  methods  of  teaching,  whit^i  I  give  below  in  substance: 

IJiMory  <tf  Pedagogy.  The  history  of  eilucatiou  furnishes  a 
valuable  fund  of  knowledge  for  the  teacher,  as  it  shows  where  the  edu- 
(^ators  of  the  past  have  su(M*eeded  or  failed,  and  traces  tne  causes  of 
their  success  or  failure. 

On  the  theory  that  every  professional  should  lie  acquaiutei 
with  the  history  of  his  profession,  this  subject  is  emphasized  in  oui- 
classes.  It  is  taught  by  means  of  text  books  and  lectures,  and  traces 
the  progressive  developmcMit  of  methods  of  instruction  as  illustrate  I 
by  tlu^  lives  of  tiie  great  educational  reformers. 

P.illchi>hHjy.  Psychology  is  taught  in  its  relaticm  to  education, 
with  a  view  to  disi-over  the  laws  which  o'overn  the  i^jrowth  and  devel- 
opment  of  the  mind,  an<l  these  laws  are  used  as  a  basis  for  methods 
of  instruction  .    Tuis  subje(ct,  together  with  pedagogics  and  the  history 


of  ediieatlon.  forms  a  very  important   part    of    nornial    instruction.*-. 

Pedagogics.  Pedagogics,  or  the  science  of  education,  considers 
the  laws  of  the  presentation  of  suljjects  for  mind  growth.  We  teacik 
this  study  by  lectures  and  1)V  reading  and  discussing  edacational 
works.  Systems  of  eJucatiou  are  also  considered,  especially  those  <»f 
Germany.  England,  and  of  three   of  the  leaiiing  states  of  the  Union. 

Art  <tf  r^AirJiuig .  Lectures  and  text  hook  instructions ;ire  given 
with  practit-al  illustrations  in  the  art  of  teaching,  constant  reference 
being  made  lo  those  princi[)les  of  education  disc(»vered  i.i'  the  stud- 
ies of  phil<»so[)hy  and  ])>ychology.  Methods  are  considered  in  con- 
nect ioi>  with  the  art  and  rnles  for  the  presentation  of  subjects  at 
special  st;iges,  according  to  the  needs  of  development,  are  given  and 
explained,  ("are  is  taken  here  not  tc  tie  the  pnpil  down  to  any 
jjarticiilar  method  or  form  of  [)resentation.  but  rather  to  encourage 
on  his  pari  oririnnlitv.  We  recotrnize  the  fact  that  a  knovvledsTc  of 
the  principles  underlying  the  \\vX  of  teaching  is  superior  to  any 
nuMv  knowledge  of  tnethod.  however  good  that  method  may  l)e. 

pldlo^opky  of  Edu,C'itlo'i.  \\\  the  philosophy  of  educatic  n  such 
works  as  Tate's  and  Rosenkran/^s  are  studied  with  frequent  reference 
lo  the  principles  learned  in  psychology  and  th(^   history  of  education. 

Tiiesc  subjects,  in  connection  with  the  practice-teaching,  arm 
1  iu^  jxradnates  with  a  hiir'i  pr.)Te'4>iioiial  skill  and  rnider  theni  at  once 
independent  educator>. 

Sludcnts  h:ive  free  u-^c  of  the  school  libmry  which  is  pj'ovided 
\\\\\\  a  f.iii'  colle^-tioL)  of   useful    works. 


LANGUA(iKS. 

/tV/'/,'//'/V'.  dlie  study  comprises  a  careful  consideratioj^  of  in- 
dention, punctuation,  style,  <*riticism,  and  the  various  [>roductions 
in  prose  and  verse.  'Hie  text  book  work  is  supplemented  by  lectuies. 
'['he  art  of  composition  has  been  made  of  special  importance,  a  written 
t>i-  oral  elfort  having  been  required  weekly  of  the  students.  Tiie 
purpose'   hii?  h(HMi   to  excite  an  inteiest  in  the  study  of  language,  and 
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:\  t.-iste  for  the  heanti^'S  in    lit('r;itui(\      T\u    rcs^ilts  Iimvc   hrcn    most 
irnitifyiin}:  indeed. 

Sn!)je('ts  have  been  left,  within  eertain  hunts,  to  the  i-hoice  of 
tlte  writer.  It  has  been  constantly  iirired  upon  the  attenticKi  of  the 
.st\idents  that  the  elass  was  their  literary  worhl,  and  when  they  ap- 
p<;are(l  before  it,  they  were  expected  to  show  their  finest  <?t!ort  at 
t-oniposition.  The  interest,  not  to  say  enthusiasm,  exeiteci  by 
rhis  method  is  perhaps  Ijest  illustrated  by  the  fac^t  thit  a 
proposition  to  have  composition  bi-weekly  instead  of  weekl}',  \\;j> 
almost  unanimously  voted  down. 

Englinh  Liter ai/are  The  aim  has  been  to  cidtivate  a  cosmo- 
])olitan  taste  that  will  enable  the  student  to  (n)ter  into  the  spirit  and 
feelings  of  each  epoch,  and  thereby  appreciate  the  work  of  jj^reat 
writers.  Copious  extracts  from  the  best  authors  have  been  read  and 
tliseussed  by  the  class,  and  free  scope  given  for  originality  of  concep- 
tion. The  immediate  results  are  a  lively  interest  and  a  feeling  that 
only  the  threshold  of  a  vast  and  interesting,  literary  world  has  be(m 
reached.  ,  .. 

;  General  Ilidory.  The  philosophic  hearing  of  gretit  movements 
have  here  l)een  constantly  kept  before  the  class.  The  teacher,  rcal- 
izinu"  tliat.  owing  to  the  ill  pre[)aration  of  most  studei)t>  by  a  lack  of 
previous  historical  rea<li!)g,  it  was  very  imj)robable  that  many  facts 
t^ould  t>e  lodged  permanently  in  the  memory.  cljDse  rather  to  dinnt 
attention  to  scenes  which  l)y  their  natural  attractiveness  might  incite 
to  private  study.  In  shoi't,  thcr  desire  has  been  not  to  make  histori- 
ans, but  students  of  history. 

LatifK  This  is  one  of  those  studies  that  are  fast  coming  to  \h\ 
n-co-niized  as  havinu:  little  to  recommend  them  save  their  ditliculti(\s. 
Latin  is  now  studied  chietly  for  mental  <iiscipline.  It  would  be  hard 
to  find,  among  tlisciplinary  studies,  one  that  so  thoroughly  sweeps 
every  musty  corner  of  menjory,  or  compels  the  mind  to  grasp  with 
ii  sinirle  reach  such  a  nuiltitude  of  points. 

rh(5  anrdytic  method  has  been  pursued.  The  students  have  found 
the  .^tudy  rlifficult,  but  the  very  inability  manifested  generally  to 
master  readily  the    intricacies  of  the    language,  exhibiting  as  it  does 


:i  mental  weiikness  tu'coriics  the  strongest  argument  in  faviu*  c»f  secur- 
ing mental  discipline  by  tliis  raethcKl. 

Spamsk.  The  class  has  completed  Ollendorf  s  Spanish  (jrani- 
mar.  This  system  proceeds  on  the  synthetic  plan,  so  gradually  are 
tile  intricacies  of  the  language  disentangled,  and  so  copious  are  the 
illustrations  given,  that  all  the  difficulties  are  passed  ere  the  student 
is  aware  of  them.  Ability  to  read,  write  and  converse  fluently  is  the 
object  kept  before  the  class  constantly,  and  the  students  taking  it 
have  chiefly  in  view  the  use  they  shall  .be  able  to  make  of  the  lan- 
guage in  a  (contemplated  tour  into  Spanish  America.  1  suggest 
that  for  missionaries  to  any  of  the  Spanish  c(mntries.  this  is  an  ex- 
cellent preparative  courst^ 

FAnrntAon.  The  aim  in  this  elass  has  been  two  fohi.  -First,  to 
encourage  originality  of  conce{)tion.  the  guiding  [)rinciple  Ix'ing 
*'lTnderstandest  thou  what  thou  readest."  Before  attempting  to 
render  a  piece  the  thought  and  sentiment  have  been  analyzed,  und 
the  tine  shades  and  l^eauties  {>ointed  out. 

Discrimination  has  been  the  watch-word. 

Second,  to  secure  a  distinct  articulation  volume  has  especially 
been  discouraged  as  tending  to  confuse,  not  to  say  drown,  the  sense. 
In  short,  the  teacher  has  kept  in  view  the  fact  that  he  who  would 
♦exhibit  the  beauties  of  literature  by  elocution  must  first  clearly  cm- 
cdve  those  beauties,  and  then  attempt  to  convey  them  onh  bv 
delicate  and  disci'iminate  modulation  of  voice. 

N.  i^.  NixsoN,  Teacher. 

Grammar  A.  Special  atttmtion  has  been  given  to  the  analysis 
of  .sentences  with  a  view  to  understand  the  use  and  relations  of 
words  in  sentence  structure.  Reviews  ha\  e  been  frequent  enouirh 
to  impress  the  subject  tirmly  u})t)n  the  mind.  Compositions,  oral  and 
written,  have  been  given  each  week,  illustrating  the  [)rinciple.s  learced 
in   grammar. 

(rennan.  It  has  been  the  object  \n  this  study,  to  teach  the 
language  for  [jr.itiiral  use.  theiefore  the  Natural  Method  has  been 
«'mploye(l  with  gratifying    results.      Special   attenticm  has  also    bei-n 
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«^iv('n  to  tlu^  i»r;imiiini\  no  ri\\i*  ii.'tviii<>-  been  learned  without  its  prao- 
tical  jipplication.  Conversation  exercises  have  often  been  ha<1. 
wherein  the  j)iij»ils  are  aHowed  to  use  no  Enirlish  word.  Written 
translations  froni  English  to  Cr<'rnian  have   been   daily  exeri*i>e>. 

K>tii.  Maksrr,  Tea(  hei". 


SCIKXTIFIC  Sir  DIES. 

JViyKlolotjif,  Ari(Uotf*t/  and  llyg'ient'.  This  subject  i>  ta'l-''^ 
with  the  view  of  e.stablishin«:  a  eoj-reet  knowh'dge  of  the  bodv  in 
health  and  in  sickness.  The oriraiis  are  studied  with  reference  to  their 
Ntnieture  and  functi«>ns. 

Dissections  of  the  lower  animals  arc  made  at  which  the  hand 
h'us  and  microscope  arc  used.  Practical  experiments  illustratino" 
principh^s  and  processes  in  the  body  are  taken  throu*2:h  before  the 
elass.      Effects  of  .stimulants,  narcotics,  and  poisons    are    explained. 

Physics.  This  course  considers  properties  of  matter,  mechanics, 
eneriry,  hydiostatics.  hydrodvuetics.  pneumatics.  ma<j:netism,  fric 
tional,  statical,  and  dynamical  electricity;    sound,    heat,    and    liirlit. 

Instruction  is  given  by  lecture  and  textd)()()k  recitation,  supple 
mented  by  experiments.  Practical  cpiestions  and  examples  bearl  m 
'on  modern  researches  and  discoveries  are  encouraged . 

Hefore  the  course  is  completed  each  student  is  recprn-ed  to  per- 
form a  set  of  e\[)erimeiits  com})rising  the  most  intjjortant  ))rineiples 
included  un<lei'  the  various  subjects  taught. 

ClietnUtry.  Tin*  jreneral  study  extends  through  two  years,  and 
considers  inorganic,  organic  and  applied  chi'inistry.  and  (pialitarivt: 
an  1  (juantitative  analyses,  both  by  the  Wet  and  dry  methods. 

A  few  lessons  are  given  in  the  mani[>idation.  use  and  construc- 
tion of  apparatus.  The  lectures  and  ex})eriments  takcMi  through  l>v 
the  teacher  in  class  recitation  aiv  afterwards  performed  by  the 
students  themselves.  Work  on  papers  is  furnished  daily  to  the 
stud(*nt  and  a  careful  report  of  results  njade  to  the  teacher. 
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Thotndy  of  the  propcrlii's  aiul  usivs  of  atoms,  niolcculos.aiui  coni- 
jH.unds;  also  coiiHideratious  of  iioniein-latnre.  (juanti valence,  syinhols. 
>toichionietrv,  acids,  f)ascs.  salts,  and  voliunetrii'  calculations  arc 
uiad<»  important  features.  In  qualitative  and  (quantitative  analyses,  the 
characteristic  actions  of  reagents  on  acids  and  bases  arc  studied,  so 
that  elements  and  comi)ounds  dissolved  may  he  determined  as  to 
(jjiantity  and  amount.  The  quantitative  work  consists  of  irravimetric 
volumetric,  electrolytic  determinations  and  assayini:. 

(reology.      The  lessons  are  taught  hy  lectures,  oral  leports,   and 
examinations  (^f  s}>eci!nens.     The  subjects  consider^nl  are  dynamical, 
riicHrical.  structural,  historical  and  ap[)lied  geology.      Maj^s.  models 
Mnd  specimens  are  u.-ed  in  illustrating  lectures. 

Kfforts  are  being  made  to  collect  a  com})lete  st'l  of  specimens  of 
western  (jeology.  (\)iitrii)utions  will  be  very  thankfully  received, 
and  the  names  of  the  donors  placed  in  the  records  of  the  Academy. 
Astrmiomy  This  study  investigates  the  real  nnd  apparent  mo- 
ti<ms  of  the  heavenly  bodies;  describes  the  Solar  sy>t<Mn  and  the  stel- 
lur  universe.  A  telescope  is  used,  making  observations  of  the  planets 
and  satellite-  nearest  the  earth. 

Methods  of  instruction  are  lecture,  textbook,  question,  and 
oral  dc'seviptionN. 

I)i}inrittn-  Scltnu'r.  Tlic  subjcct  of  licat,  light,  air,  foo<ls,  and 
<'U'ausing  agents  ai'c  treated  with  constant  ref<'renee  to  their  <ioinestic 
and  practii'al  relations.        ^ 

During    this    year    we  liave    lab(»red    under    the    disadvantage. 
•  •f  liaving  tlu*    <hcmieal     laboratory     unfinished,    therefore,     experi 
luent  really  necessary  for  domestic  science  had  to  be  ornitt<Ml.     Ques- 
tion- l)earinir  unon  sanitar\  r<'i>'ulati()ns.  both    Uu  al    and  ireneral,  juv 

frequently  brought  up  an<l  discussed. 


MATHEMATICS. 
irithmetic.      In  l.iis  class  every  recitati;)U  ha- b('<ft,  as  much  as 
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possible.  :in  exaurnialion.  :incl  every  demonstration  lias  been  a  eoni- 
j>lete  analyses  of  the  problems.  The  work  lias  not  been  eonfined  to  t\\v 
text-book,  but  [iraetieable  exam})]es,  such  as  confront  the  pupil  in 
every  day  life,  have  been  iriven. 

A  complete  and  systenuitic  analysis  of  every  example,  placed 
U})on  the  board.  h;is  been  nisisted  on.  Criticisms,  both  l)y  the  teacher 
and  pupil,  on  the  appearance  of  an  (example  when  placed  upon  the 
board,  has  been  otlered.  thus  cultivating  carefulness  and  accuratene.>>. 
in  work.      The  |)lan  has  i)een  tinished  satisfactorily- 

Alg<hra  A.  This  study  has  been  taught  with  regard  for  both 
its  use  and  disciplinary  value.  The  text-book  method  as  given  by 
Wentworth  has  l>een  follow^ed.  The  teacher  has  endeavored  to  en- 
courage original  thought  and  reasoning,  by  causing  the  pu[>ils  to  do 
most  of  the  thinkin^r  and  reasoninc^.  (rreat  care  w^as  taken  t(t 
make  the  instruction  com})lete  on  those  subjects  in  the  forej>art  nf 
the  book,  and  to  gi\e  the  student  a  tirni  foundation  upon  which  to 
build. 

Geomrttru  A.  Two  students  have  been  recjistered  durimr  the 
term. 

The  method  used  in  this  class  has  been  after  the  manner    of  the 

following:      The  students,  after  preparing  a  number  of  propositions. 

^te[)  to  the  board  without  book  or   reference;  the  {U'oposition    is  read 

to  them,  and  they  draw^  the  figure,  state  what  they    wish    to    [>rove. 

and  write  out  the  demonstration. 

Originality  in  the  proof  lias  l)een    encouraged,    thus   making    it 

more  of  a  reasoning,  than  a  memorative  exercise.      The    imagination 

has  been  <*,ultivated  hy  re([uiring  the  pu])il  at  times  to  ntake  a  demoii- 

'^tration  without  figure. 

W.    AI.    M(  I\KM)RJ('K,    TeA(  HER. 

Algebra  />.  In  giving  instruction  in  this  class,  both  the  use  and 
the  disciplinary  values  of  the  study  have  been  kept  in  view.  It  has 
beeu  the  ol)ject  not  only  to  give  the  students  a  knowledge  of 
algebraic  pjwK'esses,  but  to  develop  that  exact  reasoning  which  results 
from  severe  mathematical  study. 

To  <io  this  the  students    have    been  led     to  rely  upon  their  own 
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powt'i'^  ill  the  solution  of  j)rol)lems.  Tlicv  have  Ikmmi  r<.M[uii(<(  {{)  ox- 
pliiiii  tluMi- work  in  clear,  eoneise,  and  appropriate  lanirnaoe.  Tlu- 
])]an  lias  been  finished   and  a  eoniv'h'te  review  criven. 

Geometrii  B.  The  objeet  hen\  as  in  al<iebra.  has  been  to  culti- 
>  ate  habits  of  riirid. demonstration.  clo.>^e  thinking,  and  C(»nseeutive 
disc'oiirse.  Students  have  been  re(juired  to  state  clearly  the  proposi- 
tion, diaw  the  tigure.  and  write  ont  the  demon  st  vat  ion  witbont  refer- 
<*n»e  to  the  book.     Original  sohitions  have  })een  eneonra<'-ed 

AritJnnHlc  B.  Jt  has  been  the  object,  especially  in  the  Supi)le- 
incrjt,  to  make  the  instruction  not  too  concrete — concrete  enouo-h  to 
})revent  the  students  from  becoming  discouraged,  but  not  so  as  to 
<l(^prive  them  of  the  reward  of  patient,  thorough  work. 

Students  have  been  allowed  considerable  latitude  in  their  anah  ses. 
and  have  not  !)een  confined  to  one  paiticuUr  form.  For  the  purpose 
of  assisting  some  who  desired  a  more  niinute  and  detailed  exj)Iana- 
t ion  on  the  work,  two  repetition  classes  have  been  organized  and 
])ia«*ed  in  charge  of  two  of  tlie  more  competent  students. 

E.  (i.    Go  WANS. 


ART  DKPAinMENT. 

hnnrhi'j  <t„d  lahdi/Kj.  The  .iim  of  this  depart  meiit  is  to  teach 
<lrawing  and  painting,  not  oidy  to  those  who  wish  to  fo!Iovv  paintino- 
as  :j  profession,  but  to  all  who  wish  to  cultivate  themselves  to  observe 
and  appre<-iate  tiie  t>eanti{s  of  (lod's  creations. 

These  <-lasst's  are  difi'erent  from  the  ordiiiarv  drawin<»'  class(v>  in 
the  Total  absence  of  mechanical  preliminaries,  and  in  the  fact  that 
Ihe  sole  aijii  is  to  train  the  eye  to  perceive  correctly,  forms  and  bar- 
mony  of  colors  in  natini\  and  to  give  general  cultivation  of  tirtistlt: 
taste. 

The  methods  of  teaching  are  in  harmofn  with  those  of  the  <rreat 
art  schools  of  the  world.  Upwards  of  twenty  pieces  of  j»laster  casts 
are  OH  hand  as  models,  and  as  soon  as  circumstances  will  i)ern)it. 
intMleling  in  clay  will  be  adde<l  to  this  department. 

J i  M i \  1 1  VK V.  \ ,   Teacher, 


Drawing  ('/tf.sy  II.  The  end  sought  in  this  study  is  to  ctdtivatc 
the  faculties  of  the  mind,  to  tiain  the  hand,  and  to  teaeh  the  laws 
that  unchnlie  eorreet  (k^siofninir  and  lU'eonitinir.  Instruction  has  also 
heen  given  with  a  view  to  lead  the  pupils  to  make  original  design-^ 
for  the  various  industries . 

The  study  also  aims  to  give  sufficient  insight  perspective  to  lay 
a  good  foundation  for  geometrical  and  mei'hanical  drawing. 

Lmdu^''  Worlx.  The  work  in  this  class  has  been  as  follows: 
Knitting,  crocheting,  drawn  work,  the  cutting  and  titling  of  clotiiing 
and  the  different  embroideries  now  in  vogue. 

It  has  been  my  endeavor  to  impress  the  idea  tliat  the  common 
and  usually  termed  ^ "plain"  l)ranches  of  needle  work  are  of  tlie 
utmost  importance,   being  a  necessary  part  of   every  girPs  education. 

And  in  ornamcjital  work,  1  have  sought  to  lead    the  students    to 

a[)[)reciate  and  prefer  that  which  is  in  good  tast(^  and  is  artistic.  There 

fore,  books  have  been  procured  on  these  subjects  and  I  ho])e  to  intro- 

d\ice  such  l)ranches    as  have  been     but  little  known     here,     such    as 

modern  Honiton,  point    Koyal,     Battenburg,  and    old  English  point 

laces. 

Mks.    (\    I).   Young,  Teacher. 

Drawl /nj  A.  This  class  completed  the  plan  laid  out,  viz:,  a 
A\i)V\  course  eacli  of  Synthetic,  Analytic  and    i^'rspective, 

Drawing  has  not  been  taught  for  the  i)urpose  of  training  in  the 
art,  l)ut  more  as  a  Normal  study  for  the  j)urpose  of  training  as 
teachers  of  drawing  in  common  schools. 

Mrchaiiical  Draining:  It  has  been  the  aim  in  this  study  lo 
teitch  the  pro))er  use  of  drawing  instruments,  making  scales,  and  the 
practical  application  of   geometrical  figures. 

EMIL  MAKSP:H,    reacher. 


MUSKl 


Vocal  Musir:  The  tonic  Sol-Fa  system,  compri.^ing  j)ractical 
studies  from  hand  signs,  ilietation,  written  exercises  from  memory 
and  ear  is  ccmipleted  through  the  first,  second  and  third  steps  during 
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the  lii'st  seiiu^ster.  Tlie  study  of  the  stafl  notation,  with  tranftpositioii 
to  rill  princi[)al  k<\y.>.  is  taken  up  in  the  second  semester.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  voice  culture,  choral  singing,  etc. 

A  room  will  he  fitted  U})  next  year  and  especially  provided  for 
\()cal  classes. 

The  changes  we  have  talked  of,  k)oking  to  the  improvement  of 
the  whole  nmsical  department  will  probahly  soon  he  effected. 

HENRY  K.  GILES,  Teacher. 

/n.sfrffment(il  Music.  With  a  view  to  the  ))romotion  of  i lu- 
st »i<ly  of  njiisie  among  teachers,  lessons  on  the  piano  and  organ  aic 
gi\<Mi  fi'ce  for  one  MMnester  to  the  Normals. 

'i'he  text  l)ooks  used  are  White's.  Kichards{)n's  and  Cei'zney's. 
Of  course  tlu^so  instnu-tions  are  elementary.  For  those  desir- 
ing moi'e  advanced  studies,  courses  arc  })rovided. 

The  results  accomplished  can  best  he  estimated  hy  considering 
the  musieale,  which  was  given  during  the  s«'C(md  semester.  It  w.is 
j)r()nonnc(Hl  a  success  by  musicians  who  attended  it. 

OTTILIE  MAESEK.  Teacher. 


PHEPAKArORy  SCHOOL. 

The  >chool  is  di\  idcd  into  three  departments,  primary.  pre)7- 
.•natoiy  and  intermediate.  Each  <leparrmeiit  is  carefully  graded  and 
each  gi'ade  divided  into  classes  in\  the  l)asis  of  mental  abili^v  and 
>ch()la-tic   artainnsciil>. 


TlIK   PRIMARY   DEPARTMENT 

lias  an  enrollment  of  thirty-eight  pupils,  and  is  in  charge  of  Miss 
Amy  Hrown.  In  this  division  of  the  s<*liool  there  has  been  taught 
r^^•lding.  theol(»gy.  spelling,  writing,  numbers,  language  lessoits, 
diawing.  health  lessons,  physical  culture  and   modeling    in  clav. 
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TiiK  pkkpai:a'1()Kv  DKr.viraiKNT. 

In  cliMigc.  of  Miss  Klla  l.nrsiMK       This  dcpartiiUMil.  with  nn  cni-oll 
iiK^nt  of  forty-nine  pupils  of  the  third,  fourth.  Hfth  and  sixth  irraiU's. 
{•nrsued  the  same  hranehes  as  those  taught     in  tiie     primary   depart- 
menr,  hmirnage  h^ssons  vero^ing   into  li'rammar,  and  ir<'Oirraph\   heini;- 
addled  as  a  formrd   stiich'. 


THK  INTEKMKDIATK  DKPAKTMKNT. 

This  inehides  the  Seventli  and  Eiirhth  irni<h^s,  and  has  an  en- 
rolhnentof  151  pupils,  and  is  under  the  immediate  direeticm  of  (t.  M. 
liiinihall . 

J^lan.  '\\\K\  })uhlisli('(|  eourse  of  instruction  lias  l>een  fol- 
lowed with  eare.  although  this  has  ])een  made  a  litttle  difficult  he 
cause  of  the  uneven  preparation  of  pu})ils.  Thus,  some  passed  to 
h^wer  grades  for  those  studies  in  which  they  were  detieient.  Classes 
however  have  worked  to,  and  eoinpleted  the  plan:  and  the  failure 
h;i>  l)e(>n  with  individuals  onlv. 


Mi;riKiL).s 

Dixclplihr:  It  has  l)cen  the  aim  of  each  livictier  to  liaxc  >uc]i 
watcheare  over  the  pupils  as  woidd  he  exi^rcised  l)v  a  kind  an<i 
judicious  parent .  Order  has  heen  maintainecl  on  the  principles  of 
iiivinjj^  the  pupils  the  right  kind  and  amount  of  woiktodo.  The 
inthience  of  theological  training  has  heen  made  a  sj)ceial  feature  in 
this  reirard,  and  constant  intei-est  has  been  maintained  on  the  emula- 
live  rather  than  the  c(mipetitive  j)hin.  On  the  ))rineiple  that  dis- 
tribution of  res})onsibility  is  a  great  power  in  government,  depart- 
ni'Mit  organizations  have  been  etl'ected  in  the  Preparatory  and  Inter 
mediate  departments,  and  the  pupil-officers  as  monitors,  recorders, 
inspectors  and  members  of  conunittees  have  met  witli  the  teacheis 
semi-monthly.      Thus  the  discipline  has   become  almost  ardomatic. 

Teaching.      The  aims  have  been  two-fold,  formation  and    infor- 


in;iti(ui.  Tlw  oiK"  to  crcalca  desire  for  knowledu^e  and  to  ineivase 
eapaeilv  foi"  irottin<r  and  properly  applyin2:  it,  and  the  other  to  ofive 
kiiowledice  in  the  most  natural  and  therefore  most  protital>le  way. 

In  impartin<!:  information,  the  inductive  method  has  been  mo>\ 
treneraliv  used,  especial ly  in  the  Primary  and  Preparatory  (iepan- 
mi'nts.  Kach  recitation  lias  been  a  field  of  review.  discoveiT,  drill  in 
application  of  j)i'in('i})le.  and  srenerally  in  ])review  of  new  tield  of 
a<'((nisition. 


SPiaMAL  (  J.ASS  WORK. 

R^"i(ltn<t.  Throucrhout  the  eiirht  irrades  the  aims  have  been  the 
»M])j)lication  of  tlie  pedairouical  })rinc'ple  of --(ret  irood  thoughts  easily 
and  express  them  nic(d v."  Kach  lesson  has  l)een  presented  with  the 
\'w\\  (tf  streiiirdieninir  the  mental  iifrasp.extendiuij:  the  [)upirs  field  of 
informati"»n.  cultivating  <j:ood  delivery,  addinir  to  his  vocalndary  and 
creatinir  a  t;i<te  for  <rood  literature.  The  plan  has  been  Book  recita- 
tion four  days  and  su[)plemental  readinir  one  day.  In  conseciuence 
of  havini^  such  larire  classes,  rather  ti)i)  much  conc(M"t  readinir  ha> 
been  a  necessity.  I  find  one  general  deficiency  in  the  result  of  tin- 
work  in  reading.  The  }iu})ils.  though  good  intelligent  silent  readei's. 
Mud  read  \  at  <!^raspintr  thousrht.  ai*e  not  i^ood  loud  I'eaders.  and  f  am 
iiu  lined  to  believe  that  theie  i-«  a  deficiencv  in  (Uir  method.  I  suirae'^t. 
thcref(»i-c.  tliat  in  tlie  future  loud  reading  ))e  I'eijuired  a?^  a  j)art  of 
(•\ cry  preparation. 

Sjx'H'ntij.  Fi'om  Fir-t  to  H'ghth  giades  Work  has  been  done  on 
the  i)rinciple  that  ••\>'e  leai'u  to  do  by  doing."  and  the  aims  kept  in 
>'iew  have  l)!:'en  lasting  memory  of  the  foi-m.  clear  (•oncej)ti()n  of  its 
merinini>-.  and  skill  in  the  application  of  evci-y  wonl  . 

lf'/vV//y^/.  The  object  aimed  at  in  the  Pi-imai'v  aiid  Pi'eparatory 
depirtments  has  l)een  coi'i'cct  foj'm.  si/c.  shape  an(|  slant  of  each  \i^\.^ 
ter.  and  ease  of  niox'menls. 

In  the  Seventh  and  Kighthgrades  speed  and  syninietrv  have  been 
sought.  In  the  Seventh  grade  the  results  aic  not  satisfactory.  :is 
niany  of  the  j)uj)ils  (^ntered  vvitii  no    knt»wledge  of    postiii-e.    j)enhold- 
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iiiii".  in()\  (Miu'in  ()!•  form;  and  what  was  woix'  many  had  lial»its  of 
srril)l)liiiii:.  and,  therchn'c  we  accomplished  l)nt  little  more  tlian  case 
of  movement. 

i  am  certain  tliat  regardless  of  the  aiic  of  the[)ui)il  trainiigin 
form  and  leirihility  should  precede  any  attempt  at  ra))idity.  "Do  it. 
do  it  well,  the!)  do  it  ([uii-kl\'"  is  the  pi-inciple  to  follow  in  this 
Work. 

Langu,(i(f(  L'isso/ts  <ind  (rrammtd'.  (iiviiiir  powei*  to  expi-ess 
thought  [)r()[)erly  and  fluently  has  been  the  chief  aim  here. 

In  the  lowei' grades  object  lessons  have  formed  the  base  of  the 
work  and  the  lessons  for  the  more  part  have  I)een  oril.  rei-hnical 
grammar  and  c()mpi).sition  have  l)een  taught  to  the  foui*  higher 
grades.  Following  the  line  of  induction,  the  pupils  have  been  hvj 
to  the  discovery  of  principles  and  rules,  and  then  trained  on  the  a[)- 
plictition  of  these.  As  a  result  we  find  them  able  to  write  in  fair 
Knglish,  iHit  in  oral  e.\[)ressi  »n  they  are  ([uite  hamj>ered  by  habit  of 
tingramniatical  expressions,  the  sourci-  of  which  is  of  course  our>ide 
the  school  room. 

Arithraetic.  ••From  the  kninvn  to  the  unknown"  the  [)upils 
have  been  led  in  this  study  io  discover,  formuhite  and  appl}' princi- 
})les.  Objects  have  been  used  to  that  point  oidy.  where  their  use  as 
an  i I lustrative  factor  would  l>e  beueticial.  The  results  are  most  fav 
orable,  and  the  ends  have  been  attained  of  developing  the  powei"  in 
the  pupil  to  think  on  aline,  and  to  acquire  such  a  knowledoe  of  nuni 
bers  as  would  tit  him  for  the  common  field  of  labor. 

(rrc)(jr(ij>Jiij.  An  interest  in  the  earth  as  the  home  of  man. 
and  a  knowledge'  of  its  climate,  physical  production  and  politic^al 
features  have  been   aimed  at. 

Beginn.ig  with  object  lessons  in  the  Primary  and  ending 
with  diaoframaticariectures  and  class  discussions  in  the  Eis^hth  irnide, 
this  subject  has  been  taught  in  a  manner  so  concrete  and  synthetit 
that  the  results  indicate  vivid,  rational,  imaginative  powvr,  traincvi 
memories,  a  habit  of  inquiry  in  reganl  to  things  chstaut.  ability  to 
drawmaps,  an<l  a  knowdedge  of  the  jn-incipal  plae^^s  and  products  of 
the  eai'th. 
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t  History.      '\\\v  ndvaiK'cd  [)n})ils  base  coniplctcd  tlic  conrsc. 

'I'lie  iiieth(j(l  has  hcen  syncliroiiistic*  aii<l  topical,  roultino-  in  \\\\ 
altiiitv  on  the  part  of  the  ])ii[)ils,  mentally,  to  Avalk  the  paths  »>t  <ri<'at 
poiitieal  events,  wars,  inventions  and  social  chanires. 

f*Jnjiii<>l"<iii  iu\d  JIyg!erh\  A  knowlecJirt'  of  and  hahits  in 
liie  ap])iieation  of  the  hiAVs  of  ])reservation  and  development  of 
physieol  j^owers  have;  heen  the  eiiief  aims  in  tliis  lin(\  The  evil 
elfeets  of  the  iis(>  of   f«piritnoi]s  licpiors  have  been  em])hasi/ed. 

Drmrimj.  This  has  been  taught  but  ineidently  in  the  intermed- 
iat(3  and  pre|)aratory  department,  while  in  the  primary  a  nioii* 
thorouiiii  eou.se  has  been  jriven. 

(i<'n»')iil,  or  ()h>in-ration  L<xi<oni<.  These  lessons  are  ealeidated 
to  create  the  habit  in  pupils  of  seeini>"  what  they  look  at,  and  of 
jnvakt'nini:  >pei'ial  interest  in  natural  pheiuimena  as  preparatory  to 
the  study  of  sciences.  The  methods  have  l)e<'n  sim})le  experiments, 
>tinuilarini>'  (pieriesand  object    lessons. 

Tlu'A'  (jii.  Mention  of  tliis  branch  is  a  tittin<j:  climax  to  ouj* 
report. 

It  has  occupied  the  golden  morniuii;  hour  of  each  day. 

The  [s})iritual  development  of  the  ]  i  ]  i's  and  a  knowledge 
of  the  science  and  art  of  eternal  life,  are  ends  s«>ua'ht.  The  methods 
liave  been  tirst  example  and  then  precept,  and  the  universal  testi- 
juony  of  the  pupils,  is  that  this  is  -'their  favorite  study,"  and  it  is  a 
noticeable  fact  that  tliose  pupils  who  take  greatest  interest  in  this 
study,  advance  niost  rapidl\-  in  otlu^r  lines. 

G.    \\.  BKIMIIALL,   Head  Teacher. 

Kinder g  a  it  rn.  This  is  a  part  of  the  Preparatory  school,  and 
is  carried  on  for  the  j)ur[>ose  of  atiording  the  Normal  students  an 
opportunity  of  learning  its  methods.  A  know  l(»dge  of  FroebeTs 
methods  of  tcaclimg  is  indispensible  toall  who  aspire  to  become  good 
j)rimarv  teachers,  foi-  in  his  methods  are  foun;!  the  sul»stance  of  all 
modern  reforms  in  teaching  and  training. 

The  success  of  this  department  has  l)een  even  be\ ond  oui*  expec- 
tations. Patronage  has  been  lilu'ral.  and  the  advancement  satis- 
factory. 


Fdi*  next  \n'!ii' some   new  niateriMl  will  l)e  neeil(Ml.  and  I    suo;i:e>l 
lliat  M  lai'iiXM*  room  Uv   provided. 

MAKV  LYMAN.  Te.uliei-. 

THE    (X)MAIERCiAL  (^)LLK(;E. 

BIJSI\ES8  (X)I  KSKS. 

Diirina*  the  Hrst  semester,  a  lack  of  room  prevented  an  illustra 
tiou  ot  the  workin^:  plan  of  the  colle«^e.  But,  sinee  tnovini::  intn 
our  new  quarters,  the  work  has  heen  carried  forward  in  its  varion- 
parts  with  precision  and  regularity.  The  preseriUed  biisine^- 
CDurses.  nitni'ly.  th;>  I););)k-k'cie[)lni2: «' »urse.  and  the  phonoo-i-aphy  and 
type-writins:  CDUi'si'.  were  laid  oil.  f)r  two  yeirs;yet  it  must  n<>r  be 
su[)p()sed  that  it  takes  a  student  that  lenath  of  time  to  comj)lete  one 
<»f  these  courses.  He  can  comj>lete  one  of  them  in  less  time  thar. 
two  years  if  he  has  already  some  knowledge  bearing  on  the  subjects 
taught. 

TIIK  SILDY    <)V      )U)()K-KEEP1NG. 

Hook-keeping,  which  is  the  j)ivotal  study  of  the  book  kee})ing 
course,  is  taught  ou  the  individual  plan.  Therefore,  there  is  no  class 
for  this  branch.  Experience  has  demonstrated  the  futility  of  attempt- 
ing to  classify  students  of  widely  ditfering  ages,  capacities,  degrees 
of  preparation  and  executive  ability.  By  the  individual  method. 
each  one  makes  as  rapid  progress  as  possible,  consistent  with  good 
work.  The  course  is  divided  into  three  ofi'eat  departments:  Theorv. 
practice  and  Counting  room.  When  an  individual  enters  the  (college 
he  is  examined  as  to  his  (jualitications  to  begin  the  course  of  study. 
Should  he  be  found  lacking  knowledge  in  some  branch,  he  is  con- 
<litioned  and  placed  in  a  class  in  the  preparatory  school,  until  h(^  lias 
reached  the  required  standard.  But  the  study  of  book-keeping  itscdf 
is  taken  up  at  once  and  pursued  steadily  to  the  end.  It  begins  with 
a  course  of  lectures  on  the  theory  of  accounts.  At  the  very  begin 
ing  the  student  is  made  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  terms  and 
inidc^rlying  principles  of  the  science  of  account-kee|)ing.     Along  wit!) 


tli(^  Iccliii'cs  is  tiivcMi  (fxl  hook  woi'k.  whirh  is  more  fully  to  illustrate 
the  i)rin('i))les  truight  in  tin-  leetuie-rooni.  Teachers  <'xamiii''  all 
written  xNork  doiu^  l)\  the  students,  pointing  out  eri'ors  ni.'xU*.  and 
oflci'ini:- sugo-estions  as  each  ease  may  require.  At  the  end  of  the 
lectni"e  coui'-e.  an  examination  is  held;  and  if  the  student  has  undei- 
stood  the  -uhject.  is  passed  on;  and  if  not  competent,  he  takes  the 
lecture  course  over  a<rai.i ;  and  as  inaiiy  times  as  are  necessary  to  mak(^ 
the  suhject  understood.  Exact  knowledge  is  the    object.        Text- 

l)Ook  work  is  continued  until  the  .student  becomes  familiar  with  the 
rules  foi-  join-nalizing,  posting,  balancing  and  transferring;  and  has 
closed  up  a  large  number  of  sets  of  books,  both  in  single  and  double 
entry,  and  has  gotten  nut  an  e(|ual  number  of  balance  sheets,  and 
test  srateuKMits.  lie  is  also  reipiired  to  write  out  promissorv  iiot<'s. 
drafts,  invoices,  and  other  business  papers.  Instructions  are  given 
from  time  totinjeon  l)usiness methods  and  these  instructions  ai'e  su]> 
piemen  ted  by  })rinted  guides.  Four  examinations  are  held  in  the 
Theory  department  to  t<vst  the  students'  ability  and  aecairacv  in 
arithmetical  calculations,  and  in  tlie  journalizing  of  difficult  business 
transactions.  If  he  fails  it  is  evidence  to  him  that  he  needs  more 
.>tudy  on  those  princi})les.  Th.e  contents  of  Bn/mU's  Standard 
B(H>l'-Keep'nni\^  mastere(l  in  the  Theory  department.  l)esides  a  vast, 
amount  of  otiu'r  instructive  matter  of  espial  importance. 

When  th<'  work  above  described  is  completed,  the  student  is 
p)<»inoted  to  the  Practice  department.  The  exercises  ot  this  division 
are  businessdike  in  all  .>f  their  details.  There  is  a  bank;  (another 
will  be  established  next  year);  there  ai"e  wholesale  lionses,  a  real 
estate  agency,  a  railroad  ottice  and  other  oiticers  are  provided  in 
order  to  give  oppertunity  in  actual  Ijnsiness  i)ractice.  The  .student 
starts  with  ii  real  caj)ital.  lents  a  place  of  business  and  commences  a 
daily  trade;  tirstas  n)erchant  alone,  and  then  with  ])artners;  then  a> 
commission  merchant  on  sole  and  joint  account.  Thus  he  receives 
training  in  many  departments  of  trade.  Kach  entry  in  his  i)ooks  is 
closely  examined  by  the  teacher  an<{  nnstakes  pointed  out  and  ad- 
vice given.  And  so  the  work  goes  on,  duj)licating  in  a  matter  of  fact 
way  what  was  done  iu  theory,  with  many  things  additional.  Four  ex 


junliiMtions  are  lieM  hcarinii'  on  \hv  lalioi-  of  i  his  dcparl  ir.cnl .  So  \ai"!(Ml 
arc  the  exercises  that  the  inos4  a))])ro\(Ml  nuMiiMls  used  \)y  thorough 
aeeoiiiitaiits  beeoiue  easv  and    naliifai. 

After  Piaetiee  eonies  the  ( 'ountiiiii'-Hooin.  II'Te  the  .student 
is  in;id(^  fainiliai-  witlisneh  hooks  and  methods  as  aic  ii>ed  in  wlioh' 
sale  houses,  hanks  and  l>usinews  offices  generally.  All  the  <lelails  of 
this  department  are  under  the  direction  of  teachers  who  izivc  neces- 
sary instruction  and  point  out  the  way.  One  hundred  and  seven 
students  have  regi-^tered  for  this  study,  eight v-two  uf  whom  are 
I'cgular  college  students:  the  others  wei-e  registered  in  the  Normal 
and  Academic  departments. 

(OMMKKCIAL     AUITIIM'OTIC. 

(Jne  conniiercial  arithmetitr  class  was  organized  at  the  beginning 
of  the  tirst  semester,  (A  and  B).        The  class     tinish<'d    tlie    i)ook 
Paehird'^  ('(ninnerciaJ  Arif/unetit\  (school   edition), — at  the  close  of 
this  year.      A    class  in  PickartVx  Advanced   ('OmmervfaJ   Aritkrnetir 
was  orii'aniziMl  at  the  heirinnin*^*   of  the  second  semester.        Students 
of  this  latter  class,  (Oand  D>.  have  tinished  half  of  the  second  ye  "■  ^ 
arithmetic.      The  metho(ls  of  ])resenting  this  ^ul)ject  ha\  ■  ;);e     tho-.  • 
which  ex[)erience  teacdies  to     1k^  the    best. 

COMMKKCIAL  L.AW. 

That  hei-etofon.'  this  subject  has  formed  bur  a.  sm  d!  ])art  of  the 
school  curriculum,  is  (\\w  partly,  perhaps,  to  tlie  idea  that  law  is  too 
Meighty  and  intricate  to  be  taught  to  the  young.  This  would  be  so 
were  it  taught  at  all  in  detail,  or  technically.  Ihit  simplicity  lias 
all  along  been  the  aim.  The  following  t()[)ics  have  been  treate(l: 
Contracts,  agency,  partnei'ships,  corporations;  guaranty,  time  to  sue. 
sde  of  goods,  commercial  paper,  besides  miscellaneous  subjects.  The 
])lan  followed  has  been  according  to  ClarJc's  Co/nwerna/  Lair. 
FrcMjiient  reviews  and  (piizes  proved  that  the  majority  of  tlu'  class 
undtM'stood    airly  well  the  principles  taught. 
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Cl\  JL    (tI^VKUNMEXT 


This  l)nii)ch  of  study  was  taken  up  at  the  c-onuiu'nccnu'nt  of  the 
second  scniestoi'.  The  aim  has  hocn  to  prosont  in  an  attractive 
manner,  so  far  as  time  would  permit,  a  broad  and  eomprehensive 
view  of  the  prineiples  of  irovernment  and  hiw  in  this  eountrv.  Th*' 
j)hin  pursued  was  according  to  Yoicng\s  (rovevurnent  Chi'ix-Boch. 
The  hesi  of  i-csults  were  attained. 

rn.\(TI('AL    CrUA.MMAn    .^Ni)    HUSINKSS    ( OlMiKSlM  )M)I:N(K. 

Tliese  studi<'s  have  received  special  attention  throui»hoi'l  the 
year.  A  dtitaik'd  ex[)L'ination  of  tlie  methods  ado])ted  in  teaehin<i" 
these  essential  branches,  cannot  weil  be  civen  hei'e.  The  every  <hiy 
Workings  of  tlie  chtsses  shoidd  Ije  witnessed  to  l)e  undei-stood  and 
apj)reciate(L 

ju  siM>s  wiinrNO. 

l)Usiness  writing  has  received  tli(^  attention  tliat  its  importanc*' 
(h'mands.  Speed  and  U^gilMlity  have  l)een  the  prime  objects  kept 
continuaJly  in  view.  (toikI  success  l>as  been  the  rewar(h  as  may  t)e 
seen  by  an  examination  of  sjjccimens  on  tile. 

sTKi-LiNiJ   AM)  j)i:nNrrio>s. 

Such  words  as  are  commonly  used  iiave  been  memoiized  witi) 
their  detinitions.  No  mendu^r  of  the  Colk'ge  whose  oi-thograpiiy 
was  faulty  was  excused  from  this  study. 

pnoNoouArnv  and  TYPEWRrriNu  coi  irsK. 

Phonography.  In  the  phonography  classes  the  aim  has  been  to 
juoduce  practical  reporters  and  amenuenses.  Thorough  ])reparation 
has  ahvays  been  insi^tcvl  ujion,  so  that  each  princii)le,  in  its  ordei'. 
was  mastered  befoie  another  was  taken  up.  A  speed  aii<l  accuracy 
that  is  truly  gratifvimr  ha\('  l)cen  attained  l)y  those  linishinglhc 
studv. 
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NiiU'trcii    >tn<lt'nts  lia\(Mak('n  lessons  on    the  ty[)('\vrit<M'.      (iood 
ssu'c<'ss  lias  crowned  oni*  crtorts  in  this  impoilant  art. 

II.  A.   Andkkson.  Teacher, 
•los.   1>.  Kkklkk, 

Head   of  Coniniereial  ('olleo(.. 


On  flanuary  4tli,  ahont  one  hiindted  aiul  tuenty    students    were 
oi<2:ani/ed  into  a  l)attah*()ii  of  four  eom])anies,   ••A.**  !>.*'  ••(',"  and**l)' 
for  military  exercises,  and  the  instruction  was  connnenced    l)\     pi-ac- 
lic(^  in  the  settinii*  up  drill,  or  calisrhenics. 

Whilo  tlu;  students  who  thus  \()lunteered  for  the  course,  ai'e 
(Mjual  to  any  in  intelli<rence  and  application,  not  one  of  the  entire 
battalion  had  ever  had  any  military  training:  and  j)rooress  has.  con" 
S(»(pjently,  Ixhmi  slower  than  it  would  have  l).:en  if  a  few  had.  by  [)K'- 
\  ious  instruction,  been  able  to  assist  in  traininji*  so  larixe  a  class. 

Instruction  has  been  i>*iven  by  mi*  for  one  Ik  ur  each  Saturday  to 
each  <'onipanv.  and  tor  the.  j)ast  two  nionths  officers  and  non-commis- 
sioned otHcers,  selected  from  the  more  competent  students,  have 
drilled  the  eom[)anies  whenever  it  was  possible  (lurin<r  tlu'  week. 

In  February,  the  four  CMnptuiies  were  consolidativl  into  three. 
-•A."  '^W  and  •'C\"  and  a  company  of  ladies,  about  fifty  in  number, 
wa>  or<j:anized  as  com})any  ''I)." 

This  company  elected  its  own  oliicers.  provi(le(l  uniforms  and 
arms  (brooms, )  and  has  since  been  drilled  by  its  ca[)iain.  Miss  Mary 
livman,  under  my  direction. 

The  course  of  instructi:.n  for  both  vonng  men  and  ladies  has  in- 
cluded the  school  of  the  soldier  and  of  the  company  as  explained  in 
the  Drill  Keaulations  of  the  United  States  Army. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Ilis  Kxellencj,  the  Governor  of  Utah, 
tifty  Sprinirtield  rifles  and  fifty  w:.ist  belts  and  cartiidiic  boxes  were 
loaut'd  to  the  x^cademy,  and  an  arm-rack  has  ))een  built  in  the  arm- 
oiv  .  Brooms  were  fixed  to  I  )e  used  by  the  younii"  ladies,  instead 
of  liuns. 
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The  ohjecl  of  this  cour.so  litis  been  physical  imi)r()vx.nicnt  in  nii 
•Tcrt  and  soldierlj  position,  dignitied  caiTiacre,  graceful  gait.  cour{- 
('ons  l)caring  towards  instrnctors  and  towards  one  another,  and  the 
subjection  of  mind  and  nmscle  to  the  cunnnand  of  another,  or  what 
ill  Mil'  •iviny  is  called  discipline.  WHiilc  the  ladies  adopted  the 
Diiis.'  for  tile  !»MeHt.  t)  i)-'  (h'rived  from  the  excellent  system  of 
eajisthenic.  nsc<i  in  the  Arjny.  their  intere->t  and  progress  have  ivnd, 
ered  it  possible  to  extend  their  training  to  the  limit  reached  by  the 
young  men. 

billing  April  the  withdrawal  of  many  from  school  and  tiie  In- 
creased studies  of  iho.e  who  remained,  weakened  the  companies 
materially  in  numbers,  but  the  interest  of  tlmse  who  remained  in  the 
battalion  has  not  subsided,  j  brieve  that  all  will  cheerfully  admir 
that  much  benefit  has  been  derived  from  the  course,  even  tliough  il 
has  been  for  the  i\v>\  few  months  nec^.ssarily  (piite  (dementarv  in 
character. 

In  conclusion  1  wish  to  thank  the  students   for    their    respectful 
attention  at  drill,  and  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  many  courte 
sie>  exten<led  by  yourself  and  your  assistants.      I  am,    sir. 

Very  Kesj)eetfully,  Your  Obedient  Servant. 
VV.  H.  Johnston.  ,Ih. 

1st  Lieut..  Kith  Infantry. 

THKOLO(}Y. 

Ail  students  of  the  Academy  have  pursued  this  subject,  with  the 
excepti(Mi  of  non-members  of  the  Church.  A  ehiss  in  moral  science, 
however,  was  organized  for  non  members.  This  division  of  our  work 
has  received  special  advantages  during  the  seecmd  semester,  since 
moving  into  the  neu-  building:  first,  beeausu  all  class  ivcitations  and 
special  meetings  take  place  in  the  morning  -from  .S:45  to  10  o'clock: 
second,  more  tim(>  per  week  has  been  devoted  to  theology  than  ever 
before;  third,  a  l)etter  grading  tlian  was  heretofore  possible  has  been 
made;  and  foui'th.  a  new  feature  was  added  by  oti'ering  free  a  normal 
course  to  Mutual  Improvein-nt  association  oHictMs.  The  text-books 
for  theology  are  the  standard  works  of  the  Church.  The  weekly   pro 


iXi'ini)  is  as  follows:  Monday  and  Tuesday,  lectures  and  ireneral  class 
iiistnu'tion  in  all  d(4)artincnts;  Wednesday,  ireneral  meeting,  proirrani 
exercises;  Thursdav.  fast  day  domestic,  and  testimony  meetin<r>: 
t lie  two  latter  alternale.  except  when  intcrrnpted  In  fast-day.  Fri- 
day, priesthood,  ladies'  niectinir.  lay  nietnbei-s'  nieetinir.  and  moral 
science  class;  these  alternate  weekly  with  the  repetition  quorums. 
Kvery  Sahbath,  at  10:'^)0  o'clock  a.  m. ,  a  missionary  meet  in  jj;- was  held, 
liie  atteiKJancc'  l)einLr  ()pti;)iial. 

dos.    B.    Kf.i<:f.i:h.    in   ehariie. 


DOMESTIC  OHGA XIZATION . 

Joseph  Jensen  and  Ira  Biker  hav(5  acti'd  as  secretaries  or  assis- 
tants to  the  teacher  in  diarize  of  this  org mization.  Tiie  aitn  has  been 
to  exercise  over  students  fi-om  abroad  the  care  and  guardianship  nii>- 
sed  l)y  leaving  home.  Members  <»f  the  l^'acidty  and  visitors  selected 
l>y  the  Principal  have  called  at  the  various  boarding  places  at  stated 
intervals  to  encour.igc  and  admonish  the  students  in  relation  to  their 
duties  in  and  -nit  of  school.  Bi-weekly  mo^etings,  have  been  held  to 
giveg«neralinstructions  on  morals  and  manners. 

The  high  moral  character  sustained  generally  by  our  students,  is. 
We  believe,  largely  due  to  the  kindly  sui-veilance  of  this  organiza- 
tion. 

N.    L.    Nelson,  in  charge. 

/o  the   PrmclpaL    B.     Y.    Acadsniy:  — 

The  aitn  of  this  department  being  the  preparation  of  eHicient 
leaders  in  the  seven  hundred  Mutual  Improvement  associations  for 
the  conducting  of  a  four  years'  course  of  study,  academic  in  character, 
the  first  year's  course  was  entered  upon  witli  great  interest  as  well  as 
some  degree  of  concern  from  the  importance  that  naturally  attaches 
to  thi^  signiticant  and  extensive  field  of  pot)uiar  instruction. 

This. course  (1st  year)  as  contained  in  the  M.  1.  A.  Manual, 
Pari  I.,  and  (Uitlined  in  the  current  Academic  Cinnilar  provides  for: 
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Theology. — The  (xo^pel 25  les.son-s. 

I  Old  Testanent 25  lectures, 

I  New  Te^5t;lnlent 25  lectures. 

ft'  JL         I  Book  of    Mnrnion 25  lectures. 

"^    I  Church 2o  subjects. 

I  En<2fli^h 25  readinofs. 

\  Biocrraphical 15  studies. 

[  Introductory  or  (General 25  lectures. 

.^  .  !  Civil  (lovenunent 25  lectures. 

Science.  <  x>     v  4.      \  io 

]  Farliaiueuti y  l^aw 12  practices, 

(^  Music 12  pieces. 

[  Selections 10 

,  .        ,         i  American 7  irroupinjjs. 

Literature.  -{  ^^  t  • 

j  Home 1  ofroupn)<r. 

1  MS.  Piiper 1  full  class. 

Four  and  one  half  re«^ular  hours  per  day  have  he<*n  <levoted  ex- 
<dusively  to  lectures,  <'atechisation  and  practice. 

The  first  class  of  seventy  students  closed  on  the  5th  of  Febru- 
iny.  The  second  <d:iss  limite<i  to  lifty  two  students  closed  on  the  5th 
of  March. 

The  second  class  was  alxnit  equally  represented  by  yoiuig  m^Mi 
jind  young  women. 

^\  joint    arrangement  of  thft  Qtiic4?rs    of   the.  ^ 

General  Supi'rintcndcucy  of  m^  M  I  .Vssociations  the  second 
('joui'se  opens  with  tlie  opening  of  die  new  A(^ademic  year,  each  class 
continuing  ;^'/v^  weeks  instead  of  four. 

xSo  successful  has  the  course  been  that  (1)  the  number  of  mcni 
hers  was  necessarily  limited  in  the  second  class;  (2)  some  of  the  first 
(davss  returned  asking  j)rivilcge  of  entering  second  class;  (8)  others 
at  the  close  of  the  <?ourse  entered  other  departments  of  the  Acadenv\  ; 
(4)  still  others  returned  home  determined  to  re-iuiter  the  Academy  at 
the  opening  in  August. 

In  conclusion — Tlie  Mutual  Improvement  Normal  (burse  \.\o\\ 
established  for  students  from  all  parts  of  the  territory  is  bringini>' 
names  already  all  the  way  frow  Southern  Utah,  Arizona.  Colorado. 
mnd  Idaho  for  ue^v  or  second  y^-ar. 

M.   IL    11  AHOY,   in  charge  of  Department. 
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PAl'EKS. 


'i^i 


The  i^tudents  of  the  Academy  iiave  edited  and  j)u}»li5shed  very 
creditahly  two  college  papens:  The  Normals  withO.  W.  Andelin 
as  editor,  and  B.  S.  Hinckley,  business  manager,  and  the  Hushuxs 
Journal^  with  J.   M.  Jensen  as  editor,  and  Andv  »J.  Stewart  luisine^s 


manager 


THE  POLYSOI'HICAL  SOClEir. 

The  PoIysoj)hieal  bociety  has  held  a  session  (»v(;ry  Friday  niglit 
•  luring  the  year,  exeept  when  t)ther  matters  of  importance  l.ave 
intertered. 

The  regular  programs  have  consisted  of  lectures,  reading?*, 
li'citations,  sentiments,  answering  of  <juestions,  songs,  part  songs, 
instrumental  selections,  etc. 

All  who  have  attended  the  meetings  during  the  scc()n<l  .-emes- 
Icr  have  been  required  to  ol)tain  vseascm  tickets  from  the  presid<'nr, 
none  others  have  been  admitted  to   the  meetings  of  the  society. 

An  Academv  ball  has  been  oriven  at  the  end  <^f  each  live  wim'Us, 
under  tlie  auspices  of  the  society.  The  last  of  these  will  l)c  given 
to-night. 

AVe  have  noticed  with  pleasure  that  the  audiences  have  consisted 
us  a  rule  of  the  students,  and  citizens  of  taste  and  cidture.  thus 
making  ]K)ssible  a  high  standard  of  excellence  for  the  society. 

H.  A.  Anderson.  President. 

I'he  Peda<j:oirium,  a  scn-iety  formed  bv  the  Normal  students  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  subjects  having  special  bearing  on  the 
science  and  art  of  education,  has  been  conducted  during  the  second 
semester  with  great  success. 

LllJKARV. 

No.  of  bound   volumes    on  hand 105J» 

Volumes  loaned  by  individuals 22 

Atlases,  charts,  etc ^> 

Unl)ound  pamphlets 59(> 

Total 1<»T»; 

Of  these  the  iri'('<iUn*  number  are  (iovernuK^nt  document',  sent  us 
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lliiough  the  kiiidtu^ss  of  Hon.  John  T.  Cainc. 

Wv  arc  oTCMtly  in  iuhhI  of  works  in  genrral  literary,  scii^nce  a.xl 
|)li!lc>.-'l)liy:  also  books  of  reference,  as  the  (lomand  on  the  h-hrary 
'y  the  stiKh'iits  for  these  l)ooks  increases  rapidly. 

Thvim<rU  the  kindness  of  the  different  publishinir  companies  v>v 
.•ti-c>  cnMhh'd  to  have  on  our  library  tables  the  followin.ir  newspaper> 
ami   j)eriodic.ils: 

Deseret  Kvenino- A,>,r.v.  L^tah  Diily  E->.<i>drer.  Provo  iJinpaWh. 
Salt  Lake  Daily  IfrraJd  Ogden  Standard.  Woman',-  Krponent  ^^ 
Wasatch  !f7/7v.  For  the  benefit  of  the  Xorinai  students,  the  follow- 
inir  p.ipers  are  taken/  School  Journal.  .Joa,  nal  of  Kdmathm.  fnte/- 
I Hjrnrr  rind   Puhhc    ( fp'tnloit. 

W.   M.  McKkndhick.  JJbrarian. 

inULDINc;   AXlXiHOUNiXS. 

As  the  Dndding  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  snperintendenl.  1 
make  no  other  report  than  to  otfer  a  few  su.irorestions  concerning  the 
needs  of  the  school.  The  rooms  in  the  basement  should  be  tinished 
du.ring  vacation,  as  we  will  imdoubtedly  need  them  for  chiss  pur- 
poses at  the  opening  of  school  next  year.  The  lal>oratorv,  occupN  - 
ni-  rooms  X  and  XI,  should  be  well  provided  will,  apparatus  and 
convenience  for  efficient    Work. 

The    heating  apparatus,  though  domg  excellent     work  in    sonic 

r(»oms,  is  still  ineffectual  in  others.      A,    B,  E  and  F  are  unwarmed 

to    ^^wy    appreciable    extent.        These     should     be  seen     to    duiino- 
vacation. 

The  Art  department,  a  report  of  which  has  already  been  oivcn 
needs  other  and  larger  rooms;  and,  by  Prof.  Hafen's  su^r.rcsthm  J 
recommend  that  two  suitable  rooms  in  the  upper  story,  where  Ii<dit 
can  be  brought  from  above  down,  be  properly  ^u,A  up  at  your 
earliest  convenience.  I  believe  the  populariU'  aud  importance  of 
higher  studies  m  art  will  fully  warrant  a    considerable  expenditure 

i  he  grounds,  too,  need  some  attention.  In  si)ite  of  the  resohi- 
JJon  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  fix  and  decorate  tlu-m.  nothiiu.- 
iias  been  done  of  any  consequence  except  the  settinor  out  of  tree'^ 
around  the  block. 


